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The  salient  features  of  current  conceptions  of  Biblical 
Criticism  are  few  and  soon  stated.  They  are  four  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  all  center  around  the  adjective  “  Biblical.”  To 
begin  with,  the  inherent  ambiguity  of  the  adjective  itself 
is  universally  ignored.  Again,  the  adjective  is  invested 
with  the  absolutely  restricted  denotation  that  originally 
attached  to  the  noun  “  Bible  ”  as  usetl  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  Finally,  the  very  precise  and  definite  con¬ 
notation  of  the  term  “  Bible,”  as  originally  used,  has  in 
current  usage  likewise  been  transferred  to  the  adjective 
“  Biblical.”  The  inevitable  consequence  has  been  that  cur¬ 
rent  usage  applies  the  designation  “  Biblical  Criticism  ”  to 
disciplines  that  are  not  entitled  to  it,  and  excludes  from 
recognition  the  only  discipline  properly  entitled  to  be  so 
designated. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  discussion  is  to  show  that 
the  foregoing  are  the  characteristic  features  of  current 
usage;  and  that  they  constitute  defects  the  consequences 
of  which  are  sufficiently  grave  to  demand  attention  and  a 
serious  effort  to  inaugurate  a  sounder  usage.  But  before 
attempting  either  of  these  aims,  it  will  be  advisable  to  in¬ 
dicate  more  fully  what  I  mean  by  the  only  discipline  prop¬ 
erly  entitled  to  be  called  Biblical  Criticism.  Here  a  brief 
consideration  of  certain  other  familiar  terms  the  exact 
connotation  of  which  is  firmly  established,  and  universally 
recognized,  will  furnish  valuable  and  needed  light. 

Homeric  Criticism  is  such  a  term.  It  designates  not  a 
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branch  or  species,  but  a  held  of  Criticism,  namely,  the 
writings  of  Homer.  In  contrast  with  this.  Historical  Crit¬ 
icism  designates,  not  a  field,  but  a  branch  or  species  of 
Criticism,  namely,  that  branch  or  s[)ecies  of  Criticism 
which  in  contrast  with  all  others,  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  concerns  itself  with  historical  ju-oblems  and 
with  liistorical  phenomena.  Chaucerian,  (loethean,  Dan- 
tean  Criticism,  and  the  like,  are  terms  parallel  to  Homeric 
Criticism.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  adjective  employe<l 
designates,  not  the  nature  of  the  problems  or  the  phenom¬ 
ena  with  which  some  specific  branch  of  Criticism  is  en¬ 
gaged,  but  merely  the  si)here  or  field  within  which  any 
one  or  all  of  several  perfectly  distinct  species  of  Criticism 
may  find  its  appropriate  phenomena,  with  their  respective 
problems.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  such  terms  as 
Historical,  Literary,  Linguistic,  and  Textual  Criticism, 
and  the  like,  the  adjective  prefixed  to  the  term  Criticism 
designates  the  distinctive  problems  and  phenomena  to 
which,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  the  attention  of  Crit¬ 
icism  is  directed  and  confined.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
group  of  terms.  Criticism  is  the  name  of  a  genus,  of  which 
Historical,  Literary,  Linguistic,  and  Textual  Criticism  are 
the  species.  But  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  former  group. 
Homeric,  Goethean,  and  Dantean  Criticism  are  not  species 
of  the  genus  Criticism.  Accordingly,  when  engaged  u])on 
the  writings  of  Homer,  for  instance.  Historical,  Literary, 
Linguistic,  and  Textual  Criticism  are  not  divisions,  or 
subspecies,  of  a  proximum  genus  known  as  Homeric  Crit¬ 
icism.  There  is  no  such  j)roxiniate  genus  of  Criticism. 
Further,  neither  Historical,  Literary,  Linguistic,  nor  Text¬ 
ual  Criticism  undergoes  any  substantive  modification  of 
character  when  engaged  upon  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
writings  of  Dante,  or  the  works  of  Chaucer,  any  more 
than  a  bee  becomes  a  new  species  when  it  [>asses  from  a 
rose  to  a  cactus. 

But  for  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  phrase  Biblical 
Criticism  the  adjective  may  with  equal  propriety  <lesignate 
either  a  species  of  Criticism  or  a  specific  field  of  Criticism, 
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the  foregoing  remarks  would  not  have  been  calle<l  for. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  adjective  is 
thus  equivocal.  Biblical  Criticism  may  properly  be  used 
to  designate  a  particular  group  of  writings  as  the  sphere 
within  which  several  distinct  branches  or  species  of  Criti¬ 
cism  each  tinds  its  own  appro[)riate  j)henomena  and  prob¬ 
lems.  But  it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  useil  as  the  name 
of  a  specific  branch  or  species  of  Criticism.  Obviously  in  the 
latter  case  Biblical  Criticism  will  be  a  distinct  discipline, 
coordinate  with  such  disciplines  as  Historical,  Literary,  Lin¬ 
guistic,  and  Textual  Criticism.  And  by  the  same  token  His¬ 
torical,  Literary,  Linguistic,  and  Textual  Criticism  can  never 
be  branches  or  subsj)ecies  of  Biblical  Criticism.  Further, 
where  the  term  Biblical  Criticism  is  used  to  designate  a 
branch  or  specdes  of  Criticism,  the  adjective  Biblical  —  as 
in  the  case  of  the  a<ljectives  Historical,  Literary,  Linguis¬ 
tic,  and  Textual  —  will  define  the  nature  of  the  problems 
ami  the  phenomena  to  which  this  particular  branch  of 
Criticism  limits  its  attention.  .Just  as  Historical  Criti¬ 
cism  is  concerne<l  exclusively  with  the  problem  of  origin 
in  one  or  another  of  its  forms,  and  Literary  Criticism  with 
the  problem  of  literary  morphology  in  one  or  another  of 
its  forms;  so  Biblical  Criticism  Proper  will  concern  itself 
exclusively  with  the  i)roblem  of  biblicality  and  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  biblicality. 

What,  then,  is  the  problem  of  biblicality?  To  answer 
this  question  we  have  only  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
original  connotation  of  the  word  “  Bible.”  “  The  Bible,” 
as  everybody  knows,  means  simi^ly  “  the  Book.”  And 
again,  as  everybody  knows,  its  ai)plication  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Scrii)tures  originated  in  the  fact  that  those  so  ap¬ 
plying  it  regarde<l  these  i)articular  books  as  an  inspiml 
documentation  of  a  si)ecial,  direct,  supernatural  revelation, 
mediated  by  Go<l  through  specially  chosen  and  specially 
qualifie<l  agents,  and  through  a  series  of  specially  ordered 
exj)eriences  and  providential  events.  And  though  in  later 
usage  the  term  bible  has  come  to  be  em])loyed  as  a  common 
noun,  still  as  such  it  means  any  book  claiming  to  be 
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the  inspired  documentation  of  a  special,  direct,  super¬ 
natural  revelation.  The  problem  of  biblicality,  there¬ 
fore,  is  just  the  problem  raised  by  this  claim.  In  the  case 
of  any  given  writing  or  group  of  writings  for  which  this 
claim  is  set  up,  the  question  of  biblicality  will  be.  Does  this 
writing  or  this  group  of  writings  possess  the  qualities  or 
characteristics  implicated  in  the  name  “  bible  ”  ?  Though 
inseparably  connecteil  with  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
the  writing  or  writings  in  question,  and  with  that  of  the 
literary  forms  employed  in  them,  this  problem  of  biblicality 
is  still  perfectly  distinct  from  either  of  these  latter  prob¬ 
lems:  as  much  so  as  either  of  them  is  distinct  from  the 
other. 

Obviously,  in  the  light  of  what  has  just  been  said,  bib¬ 
lical  phenomena,  or  the  phenomena  of  biblicality,  will  be 
data  germane  to  or  arising  out  of  biblicality;  data  evi¬ 
dencing  or  alleged  to  evidence  biblicality.  That  is  to  say, 
they  will  be  phenomena  evidencing  or  allege<l  to  evidence 
“  inspiration,”  or  “  revelation  ” ;  phenomena  emerging  or 
alleged  to  have  emerged  in  connection  with  the  mediation 
or  the  documentation  of  the  revelation  embo<lied  or  alleged 
to  be  embodied  in  the  writing  or  writings  whose  claim  is 
under  investigation.  No  doubt  as  they  lie  in  the  biblical 
text  these  specifically  biblical  phenomena  will* be  found  to 
be  embedded  in  grammatical,  textual,  historical,  literary, 
and  other  phenomena,  but  they  will  in  reality  be  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  these  others  as  is  the  gold  ore  from  the  quartz 
rock,  or  the  river  sand  with  which  it  is  intimately  inter¬ 
mixed,  and  from  which  it  has  to  be  separated  before  it 
can  be  effectively  utilized.  How  intimately  one  group  of 
phenomena  may  be  intermixed  with  others  of  a  wholly 
different  kind  receives  striking  illustration  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  led  even  to  the  confusion  of  Literary  with  His¬ 
torical  Criticism,  as  when  Bentley’s  famous  achievement  in 
the  case  of  the  “  Epistles  of  Phalaris  ”  is  spoken  of  as 
though  it  were  a  triumph  of  “  Literary  Criticism.”  But 
not  only  was  the  problem  upon  which  Bentley  was  engage<l 
one  of  origin,  and  so  an  historical  problem,  but  the  data 
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that  he  employed  in  its  solution  were  not  “  literary  phe¬ 
nomena,”  but  notes  of  origin  —  local  or  temporal  —  im¬ 
pressed  upon,  or,  so  to  speak,  held  in  solution,  in  literary 
phenomena.  As  well  confound  the  seaweed  with  the  am¬ 
ber  in  which  it  is  sometimes  found  embedded.  No  more 
do  biblical  phenomena  cease  to  be  such  merely  because 
found  in  intimate  fusion  wdth  grammatical,  historical,  and 
other  phenomena. 

If  now  we  turn  to  current  discussions  of  Biblical  Criti¬ 
cism  we  shall  find  that  these  fundamental  and  obvious  dis¬ 
tinctions  have  been  entirely  ignored.  Anything  like  a  com¬ 
plete  conspectus  of  usage  is  of  course  forbidden  by  a  lack 
of  space.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  present  purposes.  State¬ 
ments  presenting  the  views  of  a  few  representative  writers 
will  be  sufficient  to  put  the  case  fairly  before  us.  The 
views  of  Samuel  Davidson  will  serve  as  a  starting  point. 
David.son  identifies  Biblical  with  Textual  Criticism.  He 
says 

“  The  term  Biblical  Criticism  is  employed  in  two  senses. 
In  the  one  it  embraces  not  only  the  restoration  of  the  text 
of  the  Scriptures  to  its  original  state,  but  also  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  interpretation.  In  the  other  it  is  confined  to  the 
former  of  these  two  branches.  We  intend  to  use  it  in  its 
strict  and  proper  sense,  as  comprising  the  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  that  knowledge,  which  enables  us  to  ascertain 
.  .  .  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  original  words  written  by 
the  inspired  authors.”  ^ 

But  how  little  ground  Davidson  has  for  saying  that  such 
is  the  strict  and  proper  sense  ”  of  the  term  will  soon  be 
apparent.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  for  instance,  tells  us  that 
“  Biblical  Criticism,  in  the  technical  sense,  is  divided  into 
Textual  or  Verbal,  and  Literarj'  or  Historical  Criticism.”  ^ 
But  Dr.  Schaff  speaks  with  as  little  authority  as  Dr.  Da- 

*  Biblical  Criticism  (Edinburgh,  1839),  p.  7. 

*  Theological  Propaedeutic,  p.  153.  Had  a  tyro  thus  unequally 
yoked  together  “  Textual  or  Verbal  ”  Criticism  and  “  Literary  or 
Historical  ”  Oltlcism,  one  might  simply  have  smiled.  But  when  a 
veteran  scholar  of  Dr.  Schaff’s  attainments  thus  plows  with  “  an 
ox  and  an  ass"  it  is  discouraging. 
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vidson,  for  Bishops  Crooks  and  Hurst  make  the  main  di¬ 
visions  of  Biblical  Criticism  to  be  Canonics  and  Textual 
Criticism.'  And,  in  his  introduction  to  Dr.  F.  K.  Beattie’s 
“  Radical  Criticism,”  Dr.  W.  W.  Moore  says : — 

“  The  science  of  Biblical  Criticism  naturally  falls  into 
three  main  divisions;  viz.,  the  Lower  Criticism,  whicli  is 
concerned  with  the  accuracy  of  the  biblical  text;  the 
Higher  Criticism,  which  is  concerned  with  the  age  and 
character  of  the  biblical  books;  and  Exegetical  Criticism, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  meaning  of  the  biblical  state¬ 
ments.”  ^ 

The  Lutheran  scholar  Dr.  J.  A.  W.  Haas  again  shifts  the 
distribution  for  us,  and  elecds  to  make  the  divisions  of 
Biblical  Criticism  to  be  Textual,  Literary,  and  Historical 
Criticism.^  And  with  Mr.  (Jeorge  J.  Reid,  in  the  Catholic 
Encyclopaedia,”  it  shifts  again,  and  we  have  two  “  depart¬ 
ments  ”  of  Biblical  Criticism ;  namely.  Textual  Criticism 
and  the  Higher  Criticism,  under  which  latter  term  he 
includes  such  heterogeneous  disciplines  as  “  philological, 
historical,  and  archieological  science.”  *  And  now  we  feel 
no  surprise  when  we  find  that  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs  conceives 
the  matter  somewhat  differently.  From  him  we  learn  that 
“  Biblical  Criticism  in  its  larger  stmse  ”  embraces  “  the 

’  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology,  p.  204. 

*Op.  cit.,  p.  5.  The  English  scholar  Dr.  Alfred  Cave,  while  he 
does  not,  that  I  recall,  use  the  term  Biblical  Criticism,  proposes 
the  same  distribution  as  Dr.  Moore.  Dr.  Cave,  however,  distributes 
the  so-called  "  Higher  Criticism  "  Into  Literary  and  Historical  Crit¬ 
icism. 

"  Higher  Criticism,”  as  used  by  biblical  scholars.  Is  Itself,  I  may 
remark  in  passing,  another  interesting  specimen  of  our  atavistic 
nomenclature.  It  is  Elchhorn’s  evil  legacy  to  biblical  scholarship. 
Bom  of  confused  thinking,  a  breeder  of  confusion  and  bitterness, 
serving  no  useful  purpose  whatever,  this  term  ought  long  since  to 
have  been  dishonorably  discharged  from  the  vocabulary  of  biblical 
scholars.  As  used  by  Elchhora,  it  Is  In  reality  merely  a  misnomer 
for  that  branch  of  Lower  Historical  Criticism  properly  designated 
as  Analytical  Criticism.  See  Langlols  and  Seignobos,  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  History,  chap.  111. 

*  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  29. 

*  Op.  cit.,  vol.  Iv.  p.  491,  col.  2. 
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several  departments  of  biblical  literature.”  *  These  he  had 
previously  stated  to  be  “  Biblical  Canonics,  the  Lower  or 
Textual  Criticism,  and  the  Hij^her  Criticism.^  And  in  yet 
another  connection  he  informs  his  readei-s  that 

“  The  principles  and  methods  of  Biblical  Criticism  will 
thus  embrace  (1)  those  of  Criticism  in  general,  (2)  of  His¬ 
torical  Criticism,  (3)  of  Literary  Criticism,  and  (4)  of 
Biblical  Criticism.”  ® 

This  very  incomplete  review  of  current  notions  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Criticism  may  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  notic¬ 
ing  the  views  recently  presente<l  by  two  leading  scholars. 
Writing  in  the  last  edition  of  the  “  Encj’clopaedia  Britan- 
nica,”  Profes.sor  G.  B.  Gray  says: — 

“  The  aim  of  scientific  Old  Testament  criticism  is  to  ob¬ 
tain,  through  discrimination  between  truth  and  error,  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  literature  which  constitutes  the  Old 
Testament,  of  the  life  out  of  which  it  grew,  and  the  secret 
of  the  influence  which  these  have  exerted  and  still  exert. 
For  such  an  appreciation  many  things  are  neede<l ;  and 
the  branches  of  Old  Testament  criticism  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  numerous.”  * 

These,  ai>parently,  he  embraces  under  two  main  heads; 
namely,  Textual  or  Lower  Criticism,  and  Higher  Criticism, 
which,  with  Professor  Gray,  is  simply  an  alternative  name 
for  what  he  calls  “  critical  exegesis,”  and  distributes  under 

*  Biblical  Study,  p.  105. 

p.  21. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  82.  The  Importance  of  this  latter  statement  Is  that  It 
seems  to  indicate  that  Dr.  Briggs  dimly  recognized  that  what  1 
have  ventured  to  call  Biblical  Criticism  Proper  Is  an  indispensable 
biblical  discipline.  I  say  that  his  statement  seems  to  indicate  this; 
for,  in  no  spirit  of  discourtesy  or  detraction,  I  am  compelled  to 
add  that,  despite  the  stimulating  character  of  his  discussions,  and 
the  value  of  much  of  his  material,  in  his  chapters  on  “  The  Bible 
and  Criticism,”  ”  The  Higher  Criticism,”  and  "  The  Literary  Study 
of  the  Bible,”  there  is  an  opulence  of  confused  thinking,  resulting 
in  a  sustained  lack  of  discernment  and  discrimination  in  his  use 
of  technical  terms  that  may  well  be  a  warning  to  all  of  us  of  lesser 
gifts  and  erudition. 

*  Op.  cit.,  vol.  Hi.  p.  857,  col.  2. 
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the  two  heads  of  Literary  and  Historical  Criticism.  I  may 
further  remark,  in  passing,  that,  as  is  quite  the  orthodox 
thing  to  do.  Professor  Gray  confounds  Literary  with 
Historical  Criticism.  Finally,  starting  from  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  “  The  classifications  of  Biblical  criticism  arise 
not  out  of  logical  abstractions,  but  out  of  the  demands 
made  by  the  individualistic  Biblical  qualities,”  *  G.  Hein- 
rici  enumerates  six  “  departments  ”  of  Biblical  Criticism. 
These  are  Canonics,  Textual,  Historical,  Linguistic,  Stylis¬ 
tic,  and  what  he  calls  “  Re-constructive  ”  Criticism. 

All  of  the  foregoing  schemes  —  one  as  truly  as  another 
—  bear  their  condemnation  upon  their  very  face.  They  all 
represent  Biblical  Criticism  as  a  distinct  species  of  Criti¬ 
cism.  But  if  it  be  such,  with  what  other  species  of  Criti¬ 
cism  is  it  coordinate?  and  what  is  its  differentiating  spe¬ 
cific  difference?  They  all  —  except  Davidson’s  —  treat  His¬ 
torical,  Literary,  Textual,  and  other  branches  of  Criticism 
as  subspecies  of  Biblical  Criticism.  This  implies,  however, 
that  there  is  a  distinct  species  of  Historical  Criticism  calle<l 
Biblical  Historical  Criticism,  and  different,  let  us  say,  from 
Shakespearean  Historical  Criticism  or  Ciceronian  Histor¬ 
ical  Criticism.  But  such  a  notion  is  manifestly  absurd. 
The  problems  of  Textual,  Historical,  Literary,  and  all  other 
branches  of  Criticism  remain  essentially  the  same,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  writing  in  connection  with  which  they  emerge. 
Further,  none  of  the  proposed  divisions  of  this  so-called 
“  science  of  Biblical  Criticism  ”  is  based  upon  any  discern¬ 
ible  or  defensible  principle.  All  of  them  are  products  of 
the  sic  volo  method,  and  as  such  purely  arbitrary. 

But  it  is  to  the  practical  rather  than  what  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  merely  technical  objections  to  current  conceptions  of 
Biblical  Criticism  that  I  desire  to  call  attention.  Not  content 
with  speaking  of  Textual,  Historical,  and  Literary  Criticism 
as  “  divisions  ”  of  Biblical  Criticism,  it  is  only  too  common  to 
find  our  best  scholars  identifying  “  Biblical  Criticism,”  as 
suits  their  convenience,. sometimes  with  Literary,  and  some- 

^  New  Schaff-Herzog  Ency.  of  Religious  Knowledge,  vol.  11.,  art. 
“Biblical  Criticism.” 
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times  with  Historical  Criticism.  Accordingly,  when  one  hears 
“  the  claims  of  Criticism,”  or  “  the  inevitableness  and  legiti¬ 
macy  of  Criticism,”  asserted  in  connection  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Scriptures,  he  actually  has  need  to  pause  and  remind 
himself  that  what  is  really  meant  is  not  the  inevitableness 
and  legitimacy  of  subjecting  to  stringent  and  impartial 
criticism  the  central  and  distinctive  claim  made  for  these 
writings,  that  is  to  say,  their  claim  to  biblicality,  their 
claim  to  be  “  the  Bible,”  their  claim  to  be  an  inspired  doc¬ 
umentation  of  a  special,  direct,  supernatural,  divine  reve¬ 
lation  —  not  at  all.  What  is  meant  —  all  that  is  meant ! 
—  is  the  inevitableness  and  legitimacy  of  subjecting  to  the 
test  of  impartial  Historical  Criticism  the  claims  set  up  as 
to  the  origin  and  literary  history  of  the  several  books  of 
the  Bible.  I  say  “  all  that  is  meant  ”  because,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  our  very  best  writers,  almost,  if  not  quite,  without 
exception,  begin  by  confounding  Literary  with  Historical 
Criticism.  This  is  the  “  Biblical  Criticism  ”  the  rights  of 
which  Dr.  Briggs,  for  example,  defends  with  no  little  heat 
in  a  considerable  part  of  his  chapter  on  “  The  Bible  and 
Criticism.”  ^  This,  along  with  Textual  and  Linguistic 
Criticism,  is  the  “  Criticism,”  “  The  Claims  of  Which 
Upon  the  Clergy  and  Laity,”  and  “  The  Inevitableness  and 
Legitimacy  ”  of  which  Dean  Kirki)atrick  very  persuasively 
argues  for.^  Of  course  I  am  not  objecting  to  subjecting  to 
the  most  rigorous  criticism  the  claims  made  touching  the 
origin  and  literary  history  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  — 
whether  these  claims  be  made  by  conservatives  or  by  rad¬ 
icals.  Inevitable !  —  of  course  the  testing  of  these  is  in¬ 
evitable.  He  would  be  a  foolish  man,  indeed,  who  at  this 
time  of  day  fancied  that  he  could  prevent  it.  No  really 
thoughtful  man  desires  to  prevent  the  application  of  His¬ 
torical  Criticism  to  these  claims.  There  is  nothing  sacro¬ 
sanct  about  the  problem  of  origin  in  the  case  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible  any  more  than  there  is  about  the  problem  of 
the  origin  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Thucydides.  The  real 

'  Op.  cit.,  pp.  94-104. 

*The  Higher  Criticism,  pp.  3-33. 
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objections  to  such  discussions  as  those  of  Dr.  Briggs  and 
Dean  Kirkpatrick  are  at  least  three.  One  is  that  they 
create  the  impression  that  there  are  responsible  scholars 
who  demur  to  the  application  of  sound  principles  of  His¬ 
torical  Criticism  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.  Such,  of  course, 
is  not  the  fact.  Another  and  even  graver  objection  is  that 
such  discussions  create  the  impression  that  Historical  Crit¬ 
icism  is  Biblical  Criticism.  But  this,  again,  is  not  the 
fact.  The  problem  of  origin  is  in  no  sense  a  problem 
peculiar  to  the  books  of  Scripture.  And  still  less  can  it, 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  speech,  be  calle<l  a 
biblical  problem,  that  is  to  say,  a  phase  of  the  problem  of 
biblicality.  But  the  gravest  objection  of  all  to  thus  iden¬ 
tifying  Historical  with  Biblical  Criticism  is  that  the  effect 
of  so  doing  is  to  distract  attention  from  the  fact  of  the 
inevitableness  and  legitimacy  of  what  I  have  calle<l  Bib¬ 
lical  Criticism  Proper,  that  is  to  say,  the  inevitableness 
and  legitimacy  of  fairly  facing  the  problems  that  have 
emergeil  in  connection  with  the  allege<l  “  fact  of  inspira¬ 
tion,”  the  allegefl  “  nature  of  inspiration,”  the  alleged 
fact  of  “  revelation,”  the  allege<l  modes  of  “  revelation,” 
and  of  the  documentation  of  this  “  revelation.”  Neither 
Textual,  Historical,  nor  Literary  Criticism  — severally  or 
jointly"  —  is  competent  to  solve  any  —  except  perhaps,  and 
partially,  the  last  —  of  these  the  really  crucial  problems 
regarding  the  books  of  the  Bible.  The  most  that  the  <lis- 
ciplines  mentioned  can  do  is  to  prepare  the  way  before 
Biblical  Criticism  Proper.  This  they  can  do.  But,  having 
done  this,  they  must  step  aside  and  leave  the  latter  <lisci- 
pline  free  to  deal  with  its  own  jiroper  problem  in  its  own 
characteristic  way.  Writers  like  Dr.  Briggs  and  Dean 
Kirkpatrick  simply  deceive  themselves,  if  they  suppose  that 
the  rights  of  Criticism  in  connection  with  the  Scriptures 
are  sufficiently  recognized  when  it  is  given  a  free  hand  to 
deal  with  the  textual,  fontal,  and  literary  problems  that 
arise  in  connection  with  its  books.  To  confine  Criticism 
to  such  problems  is  to  debar  or  to  divert  it  from  the  most 
fundamental  problem  presented  by  the  books  of  the  Bible; 
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namely,  the  problem  of  their  biblicality;  the  question  as 
to  whether  they  are  in  reality  what  they  claim  to  be,  or 
are  alleged  to  be,  that  is,  an  inspired  documentation  of  a 
special  divine  revelation.  This,  and  nothing  but  this,  is 
the  real  problem  of  Biblical  Criticism  properly  so  called. 
To  propose,  with  Dr.  Briggs,  to  dispose  of  this  problem 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Testimonium  i^piritus  i^ancti,  or,  with 
Dean  Kirkpatrick,  by  invoking  “the  authority  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,”  may  be  plausible  and  have  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  piety,  but,  as  I  have  attempte<l  elsewhere  ^  to  show, 
it  is  futile. 

Hand  in  glove  with  the  defect  in  current  concejdions  of 
Biblical  Criticism  that  has  just  engaged  our  attention  goes 
another  of  an  even  less  technical  and  a  more  serious  kind. 
I  refer  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  common  practice  in  current 
discussions  of  the  subject  to  give  to  the  adjective  “  Bib¬ 
lical  ”  in  the  phrase  Biblical  Criticism  the  same  sharply 
restricted  denotation  that  originally  attache<l  to  the  term 
“  Bible.”  That  is  to  say,  the  pseudo-science  of  Biblical 
Criticism  presently  in  vogue,  is  represented  as  concenie<l 
solely  with  “  the  Bible,”  or  Christian  Scrijdures.  This  as¬ 
sertion  calls  for  no  proof.  It  is  on  the  very  face  of  the 
statements  already  cited.  The  scholars  cite<l,  from  David¬ 
son  to  Gray,  in  what  they  have  to  say  of  Biblical  Criti¬ 
cism,  obviously  have  in  mind  no  other  writings  than  the 
.Christian  Scriptures.  They  one  and  all  ignore  the  fact 
that  in  usage  the  denotation  of  the  term  ‘“Bible”  has  un¬ 
dergone  a  significant  and  revolutionary  extension.  From 
being  used  exclusively  as  a  proper  noun  —  the  name  for 
the  Christian  Scriptures  —  “  bible  ”  has  now  for  a  long 
time  been  used  also  as  a  common  noun.  The  fact  that  it 
is  so  used  reminds  us  forcibly  that  a  claim  to  biblicality 
in  every  essential  similar  to  that  set  up  for  the  Christian 
Scriptures  is  also  set  up  for  other  writings.  Not  only  so, 
but,  in  the  ca.se  of  certain  other  so-called  “  sacred  books,” 
this  claim  is  signalized  in  precisely  the  same  way  employe<l 

‘  Princeton  Theological  Review.  Oct.  1916,  art.  “A  Discipline  that 
calls  for  Recognition.” 
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by  Christians  to  signalize  it  in  the  case  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament.  ‘  Thus  the  Mohamnieilan  speaks  of  his  “  sa¬ 
cred  writings  ”  as  Al  Kora/n,  that  is,  “  the  Book,”  “  the 
Bible.”  And  the  Mormon  speaks  of  his  as  “  The  Book  of 
Mormon,”  that  is,  “  the  Bible  given  through  the  prophet 
Mormon  and  his  son  Moroni.”  And  yet,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  the  term  “  bible  ”  as  a  common  noun  is  a 
standing  and  outstanding  challenge  of  the  claim  set  up  in 
the  phrase  “  the  Bible,”  our  lexicons  themselves  have  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  adjective  “  biblical  ”  the  limited  denotation 
of  the  term  “  Bible  ”  when  used  as  a  ]u*oper  noun.  “  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Bible;  in  harmony  with  the  Bible,”  they 
define.^  And  our  scholars  with  one  accord  treat  the  so- 
called  “  science  of  Biblical  Criticism,”  with  its  divisions 
de  convenance,  as  concerned  exclusively  with  “  the  Bible.” 

This  limitation  of  the  denotation  of  the  adjective  “  Bib¬ 
lical  ”  is  a  matter  of  more  moment  than  might  at  first 
glance  appear.  In  current  discussions  of  “  Biblical  Crit¬ 
icism,”  it  has  led  to,  or  been  accompanied  by,  a  transfer  of 
the  limited  connotation  also  of  the  term  “  Bible  ”  to  the 
adjective  “  Biblical.”  That  such  a  transfer  of  connotation 
should  in  this  instance  have  taken  place  is  not,  indee<l,  mat¬ 
ter  for  surprise.  It  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  power 
of  what  may  be  called  vested  spiritual  interests  to  sha])e 
and  control  usage.  Even  our  lexicons  —  presumably  free 
from  all  theological  bias  —  reflect  the  influence  of  this 
power.  Thus  “  The  Century  Dictionary,”  even  though  it 
treats  the  term  “  bible  ”  both  as  a  proper  and  a  common 
noun,  transfers  to  the  adjective  “  biblical  ”  only  the  deno¬ 
tation  and  connotation  of  “  Bible  ”  as  a  proper  noun.  Thus 
it  defines  “  Biblical  ” : — 

“  1.  Pertaining  to  the  Bible,  or  the  sacred  writings :  as 
biblical  learning,  biblical  criticism.  2.  In  accordance  with 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Hence  3.  Authoritative,  true.” 

The  logic  of  the  “  hence  ”  here  is  on  its  face.  It  implies 
that  the  validity  of  the  claim  to  biblicality  set  up  for  the 
Christian  Scriptures  is  rea  adjudicata.  On  any  other  sup- 
*  Standard  Diet.,  s.v.i  and  substantially  so  the  Cen.  Diet. 
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position  this  “  hence  ”  would  be  an  obvious  non  sequitur. 
And  yet  “  The  Century  Dictionary  ”  gives  as  one  definition 
of  “  bible  ”  “  any  writing  or  collection  of  religious  writings 
regarded  by  its  adherents  as  a  divine  revelation.”  For 
the  adjective  “  biblical,”  however,  it  provides  no  corre¬ 
sponding  denotation  and  connotation.^  And  that  our  schol¬ 
ars,  both  of  “  the  right  ”  and  of  “  the  center,”  as  well  as 
our  dictionaries,  have  thus  transferred  the  connotation  of 
the  noun  “  Bible  ”  to  the  adjective  “  Biblical  ”  is  only  too 
manifest.  Dr.  J.  A.  W.  Haas,  for  example,  after  restrict¬ 
ing  the  divisions  of  what  he  calls  “  Biblical  Criticism  ”  to 
Textual,  Historical,  and  Literary  Criticism,  still  depre¬ 
cates  what  he  speaks  of  as  sweeping  “  the  Bible  into  the 
full  current  of  criticism.”  Indeed,  it  seems  that  he  is 
willing  to  speak  of  even  this  non-biblical  sort  of  “  Biblical 
Criticism  ”  in  connection  with  the  Bible  only,  “  because  we 
think  it  can  be  shown  that  the  presuppositions  that  can  be 
fairly  held  give  the  Bible  a  special  place.”  *  And  what  are 
these  presuppositions  ?  They  are,  so  Dr.  Haas  holds,  “  the 
religious  value  of  the  Bible,  its  uniqueness,  revelation  and 
inspiration.”®  Here,  then.  Dr.  Haas  seriously  maintains 
that  when  Criticism  is  dealing  with  the  textual,  historical, 
and  literary  problems  presented  by  the  Christian  Scrip¬ 
tures,  it  must  approach  these  problems,  not  as  it  would  ap¬ 
proach  them  in  the  case  of  any  other  book,  but  under  the 
control  of  the  presuppositions  that  he  mentions.  Similarly, 
we  find  so  clear  a  thinker  as  the  late  Dr.  William  H.  Green 
maintaining  that  “  in  applying  the  principles  and  methods 
of  literary  criticism  to  the  books  of  the  Bible,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  books  have  a  character  of  their 
own  as  a  revelation  from  God.”  *  Evidently  his  position 
is  identical  with  that  of  Dr.  Haas.  Nor  is  their  position 
upon  this  subject  different  from  that  of  such  writers  as 

‘The  same  is  true  In  the  case  of  The  Standard  Dictionary. 

*Op.  cit.,  p.  36. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  53. 

*  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  p.  18.  By  “  literary  criticism  ”  here, 
as  the  context  shows.  Dr.  Green  really  means  Historical  Criticism 
using  historical  data  embedded  In  literary  phenomena. 
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Drs.  Driver,  Kirkpatrick,  and  Briggs.  “  The  Christian 
critic,”  says  Dr.  Driver,  on  this  point  speaking  for  Dean 
Kirkpatrick  as  well  as  for  himself,  “  starts  with  the  belief 
that  the  Bible  contains  a  revelation  from  God,  and  that 
its  writers  ai*e  inspired.”^  And  Dr.  Briggs,  contrasting 
“  evangelical  ”  with  “  rationalistic  ”  critics,  says  that  the 
former  “  set  out  by  finding  out  what  the  biblical  writings 
say  about  themselves,”  that  is,  about  their  authorship, 
place  and  time  of  composition,  literary  form,  and  the  like, 
and  adds: — 

“  Evangelical  critics  are  satisfied  with  tliis.  Kationalistic 
critics  are  not.  ...  In  the  conllict  of  o]>inion,  evangelical 
critics  will  waive  their  opinions  as  to  tlie  divine  authority 
of  this  testimony,  but  in  their  own  convictions,  critical 
work,  and  teaching  they  will  not  waive  them.”  - 

The  final  outcome  of  thus  i)ei‘mitting  Textual,  Historical, 
and  Literary  Criticism,  and  other  non-biblical  disciplines, 
to  masquerade  under  the  name  of  “  Biblical  Criticism,” 
and  of  completing  this  usurpation  by  transferring  both  the 
denotation  and  the  connotation  of  tlie  noun  “  Bible  ”  to 
the  adjective  “  Biblical  ”  is  as  obvious  as  it  has  been  inev¬ 
itable.  The  Biblicality  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  has 
been  quietly  transformed  from  a  problem  into  a  datum, 
and  all  thought  of  a  discipline  of  Biblical  Criticism  prop¬ 
erly  so-called,  that  is,  a  discipline  formulated  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purjmse  of  dealing  with  the  claim  to  biblicality  in 
connection  with  whatever  writings  set  up,  and  of  dealing 
with  it  uimn  the  basis  of  biblical  <lata, —  1  say,  all  thought 
of  such  a  discipline  has  simply  droppe<l  out  of  our  minds. 

Such,  then,  is  Biblical  Criticism  as  currently  conceived. 
As  a  logical  construction  it  violates  alike  the  elementary 
principles  of  classification,  and  the  obvious  proprieties  of 
nomenclature.  It  is  a  so-called  “  science  ”  built  ui)ou  no 
“architectonic  j>rinciple  ”  and  destitute  of  unity.  It  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  so-called  “  divisions,”  but  with  no  dividuum. 
One  could  with  about  as  much  propriety  call  a  plow,  a 

^  The  Higher  Criticism,  p.  53. 

*  Biblical  Study,  p.  173  (italics  mine). 
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harrow,  and  a  hoe  “  divisions  ”  of  a  garden,  as  call  Histor¬ 
ical,  Literary,  and  Textual  Criticism,  or  Canonics,  Exe¬ 
gesis,  and  Archaeology  “  divisions  ”  of  Biblical  Criticism,” 
wlien,  as  currently  used,  the  latter  term  designates  merely 
the  field  upon  which  these  disciplines  are  for  the  time  being 
employed.  It  is  called  ‘"Biblical  Criticism”;  and  yet  it 
ignores  all  other  “  bibles  ”  except  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
and  in  their  case  it  ignores  the  problem  raised  by  their 
most  distinctive  claim,  that  is,  the  problem  of  biblicality; 
and,  further,  of  various  disciplines  gi'ouped  under  this 
name,  not  one  is,  properly  speaking,  a  biblical  discipline, 
that  is  to  say,  not  one  of  them  is  concerned  with  the  Bible 
qua  Bible,  but  simply  qua  book,  and,  so  far  as  these  dis¬ 
ciplines  are  concerned,  in  the  same  class  with  any  and  all 
other  books.  It  is  called  Biblical  Criticism,  and  yet  more 
than  one  of  the  disciplines  said  to  constitute  its  “  divis¬ 
ions  ”  or  “departments”  is  not  a  critical  discipline  —  for 
example,  Canonics  and  Exegesis  —  and  those  that  are  crit¬ 
ical  disciplines  are  deprive<l  of  their  critical  character  by 
the  “  presu])positions  ”  under  which  only  they  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  deal  with  their  aj)proi)riate  problems.  Singly  such 
a  construction  as  this  <loes  little  credit  to  biblical  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Not  even  our  i)ersonal  relation  to  the  great  and  precious 
vested  spiritual  interests  indirectly  involve<l  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  blind  us  to  the  unhappy  and  untenable  posi¬ 
tion  to  which  current  conceptions  of  Biblical  Criticism 
commit  Christian  scholars.  Imagine,  for  instance,  a  Mor¬ 
mon  protesting  —  as  well  he  might  —  against  allowing  his 
“  bible  ”  —  for  he  also  has  a  “  bible  ”  —  to  be  swept  “  into 
the  full  current  of  ”  Historical  Criticism.  The  only  effect 
that  such  a  protest  would  produce  would  be  a  knowing 
wink  and  a  derisive  smile.  Indeed,  if  confronted  with  such 
a  list  of  “  phenomena  ”  as  Dean  Kirkpatrick  tells  us ' 
Historical  Criticism  has  unearthed  in  the  case  of  the 
Scriptures,  I  can  easily  believe  that  a  really  clear-visioned 
Mormon  would  think  twice  before  risking  his  leader’s  credit 
*  Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  88. 
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by  saying  calmly  we  accept  “  the  inspiration  ”  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  on  the  authority  of  Joseph  Smith.  But  suppose 
he  was  short-sighted  enough  to  seek  to  break  the  force  of 
such  phenomena,  and  save  his  “  bible  ”  by  placing  the 
head  of  Joseph  Smith  between  it  and  the  axe,  would  that 
prevent  the  axe  from  falling?  Imagine  a  Mohammedan, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  apply  Historical  Criticism  to  the 
Koran,  saying  gravely :  “  There  can  be  no  objection  what¬ 
ever  to  such  a  procedure.  But,  in  applying  the  principles 
and  methods  of  Historical  Criticism  to  the  Suras  of  the 
Koran,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have  a  character 
peculiarly  their  own,  as  a  revelation  from  God ;  and  a  crit¬ 
icism  which  denies  this  at  the  outset,  and  conducts  all  of 
its  investigations  upon  this  presumption,  is  under  a  bias 
which  must  necessarily  lead  to  false  conclusions  ” !  And 
if  he  did,  who  would  fail  to  see  that  he  was  playing  off 
Scylla  against  Charybdis,  and  that  there  would  be  no  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  in  being  engulfed  by  Scylla,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  swallowed  up  in  Charj'bdis;  and  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  our  only  real  safety  lay  in  avoiding  both?  Clearly 
if  the  denotation  of  the  adjective  “  Biblical  ”  in  the  term 
“  Biblical  Criticism  ”  were  extended  so  as  to  make  the 
science  so  designated  bring  within  its  jurisdiction  all 
“  bibles,”  and  not  merely  the  Christian  Bible,  the  obvious 
application  of  the  familiar  saw  “  What  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander  ”  would  prevent  us  from 
losing  ourselves  in  the  bogs  that  “  Biblical  Criticism,”  as 
currently  conceived,  prepares  for  unwary  feet. 

But  the  position  in  which  current  notions  of  “  Biblical 
Criticism  ”  place  Christian  scholarship  is  not  only  unten¬ 
able,  it  is  compromising,  and  dangerous  as  well.  Let  us 
hear  Dr.  Haas.  With  a  frankness  that  is  as  naive  as  it  is 
admirable,  he  tells  us  why  he  thinks  the  presuppositions 
that  he  has  mentioned  must  be  held,  not  “  as  laws,”  but  only 

“  as  guiding  and  directive  principles  by  which  the  in¬ 
vestigation  [meaning,  of  course,  the  results  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation]  may  be  measured  [that  is,  teste<l  as  to  their 
correctness].  For  [he  argues]  that  cannot  finally  be  cor- 
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rect  [that  is,  those  elements  in  the  conclusions  reachevl 
when  Historical  Criticism  is  applied  to  the  Bible  cannot 
be  correct]  which  injures  the  religious  worth  of  the  Bible. 
This  w'orth  has  been  felt  by  experience.  To  neglect  it  in¬ 
jures  faith  not  only  in  tlie  elements  beyond  experience. 
Therefore  [Dr.  Haas  goes  on  to  add]  these  presuppositions 
are  in  line  with  what  must  be  kept,  limit  criticism  and  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  becoming  doubt.”  ^ 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  frankness  could  go  farther  without 
becoming  self-conscious,  and  possibly  embarrassed.  Is  it 
not  compromising  to  maintain,  or  even  to  suggast,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  the  only  way  to  “  pre¬ 
vent  ”  Historical  Criticism  from  “  becoming  doubt  ”  is  to 
place  it  under  “  g\iiding  and  directive  principles,”  and  so  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  being  “  criticism  ”  in  any  proper  sense?  Some 
years  back  there  was  in  the  English  Courts  a  cause  celebre 
in  which  the  reputation  and  rank  of  an  officer  high  in  the 
army  w’ere  at  stake.  Edward  VII.,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
had  himself  indirectly  an  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  case, 
because  he  had  been  present,  possibly  had  himself  held  a 
hand,  in  the  game  of  baccarat  during  which  the  accused 
officer  was  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  cheating.  When  the 
case  was  calletl  for  trial,  the  Prince  of  Wales  so  far  for¬ 
got  the  proprieties  as  to  come  into  the  courtroom  and  seat 
himself  beside  the  presiding  Justice.  No  sooner  had  he 
done  so,  however,  than  Sir  William  Clark,  who  was  de¬ 
fending  the  accused  officer,  arose  in  his  place  and,  address¬ 
ing  the  Court,  declined  to  proceed  a  step  in  the  case  until 
the  I’rince  of  Wales  had  left  the  courtroom.  That  this 
distinguished  barrister  should  thus  have  risked  alienating 
the  royal  favor,  and  ruining  his  personal  prospects  of  fu¬ 
ture  preferment,  is  the  most  striking  evidence  of  what  is 
demanded  by  proper  judicial  ideals.  By  it  we  are  reminded 
forcibly  that  judicial  decisions  that  are  to  command  un- 

*  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  53.  It  is  only  fair  to  myself  to  say  that 
the  last  two  sentences  —  which,  for  some  reason  are  evidently  ana- 
colouthlc  —  have  been  correctly  quoted.  Though  they  are  some¬ 
what  obscure  as  they  stand,  It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  what  is  In 
Dr.  Haas’s  mind. 
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qualified  i*espect  and  confidence  iiiuat  themselves  be  above 
all  suspicion  of  having  been  reached  under  any  other  in¬ 
fluence  whatever,  except  that  of  the  evidence  proper  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  And  what  applies  to  judicial  ideals  ap¬ 
plies,  of  course,  with  equal  force,  to  critical  ideals ;  the  two 
terms  being,  in  fact,  but  different  names  for  the  same  thing. 

Accordingly,  if,  in  applying  the  principles  and  methods 
of  Historical  Criticism  to  the  books  of  the  Bible,  we  per¬ 
mit  it  to  be  even  suspected  that  we  are  applying  them  under 
certain  presuppositions  —  call  them  “  laws,”  or  “  guiding 
and  directive  principles,”  or  whatever  else  you  please  — 
with  a  view  to  preventing  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  claim 
that  these  books  are  “  inspired  ”  and  “  a  revelation  from 
God,”  we  may  be  sure  that  instead  of  preventing  we  shall 
awaken  doubt.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  If  the  Bible 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  free  and  untrammeled  Histor¬ 
ical  Criticism  —  that  is,  of  course,  an  Historical  Criticism 
untramnieled  not  only  by  theological  but  also  by  philo¬ 
sophical  and  rationalistic  presuppositions  —  then  why  in¬ 
voke  presuppositions  in  its  case  that  would  be  generally 
scouted  in  the  case  of  any  other  allege<l  “  bible  ”?  Instead, 
therefore,  of  protesting  against  sweeping  “  the  Bible  into 
the  general  current  of  Criticism,”  what  scholars  of  “  the 
right  ”  should  do  is  to  protest  against  palming  off  on  His¬ 
torical  Criticism  conclusions  that  bear  upon  their  face 
the  evidence  that  they  have  been  reache<l  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  an  anti-supematuralistic  bias  or  under  that  of  an 
evolutionary  philosophy.  For  obviously  Criticism  may  be 
as  effectually  denaturetl  by  being  conducteil  under  the  bias 
of  anti-supernaturalism  or  of  an  evolutionary  i)hilosophy, 
as  under  presuppositions  such  as  those  proposed  by  Drs. 
Haas  and  Green,  and  seconde<l  by  Drs.  Briggs,  Driver,  and 
Kirkpatrick  —  for  they  are  all  in  this  respect  in  the  same 
boat,  the  differences  between  them  being  one  of  merely 
more  or  less  cautious  statement. 

But  the  position  in  which  current  conceptions  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Criticism  place  Christian  scholars  is  not  only  com¬ 
promising,  it  is  dangerous.  Whatever  the  wounds  from 
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which  confidence  in  the  biblicality  of  the  Christian  Script¬ 
ures  may  be  suffering  to-day  —  and  frankness  compels  the 
admission  that  these  are  neither  few  nor  slight  —  they 
have  been  inflicted  in  the  house  of  its  friends.  They  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  scholai*s  of  “  the  center  ”  have  lulletl 
themselves,  and  a  great  multitude  of  those  that  look  to 
them  for  light  and  leading,  into  a  totally  and  disastrously 
false  security.  This  they  have  done  by  repeating  cease¬ 
lessly  such  foniiulas  as  “  The  Christian  critic  starts  with 
the  belief  that  the  Bible  contains  a  revelation  from  Go<l, 
and  that  its  writers  are  inspired,”  and  “  we  accept  the 
Bible  ‘  as  the  inspired  authoritative  record  of  Go<l’s  reve¬ 
lation  of  Himself  ...  on  the  authority  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,’”  and  the  like;  and  at  the  same  time  accepting 
and  passing  on  to  the  general  public,  in  the  name  of  sci- 
entiflc  Historical  Criticism,  conclusions  —  reacheil,  let  me 
say  in  passing,  in  the  use  or  misuse  of  a  so-calletl  Histor¬ 
ical  Criticism  that  has  demonstrably  been  dominated  either 
by  an  anti-supernaturalistic  bias  or  an  evolutionary  phi¬ 
losophy —  of  a  kind  that  would  damn  out  of  hand,  as  we 
say,  nay,  conclusions  of  the  very  same  kind  that  have  irre¬ 
trievably  damned  the  claims  of  such  “  bibles  ”  as  the  Koran 
and  the  Book  of  Mormon.  What  more  natural,  then,  or 
rather  wdiat  more  inevitable,  than  that  confidence  in  the 
biblicality  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  should  have  been 
damage<l,  despite  the  use  of  the  magic  formulas  supposed 
to  render  it  invulnerable?  For  though  we  may  thrust  Bib¬ 
lical  Criticism  Proper  out  of  the  front  door,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  will  enter  again  at  the  rear.  It  not  only  can¬ 
not  be  gotten  rid  of,  but  —  and  this  is  the  point  that  has 
been  overlooked  —  its  verdicts  will  be,  and  must  be,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  available  evidence.  It  is  not  for  Biblical 
Criticism  to  sit  upon  the  conclusions  of  Historical  Criti¬ 
cism.  Those  conclusions  —  right  or  wrong  —  it  must  accept 
from  Historical  Criticism.  It  is  incompetent  to  review 
them.  Its  sole  concern  is  to  determine  the  significance  of 
the  findings  of  Historical  Criticism  —  w’hatever  those  find¬ 
ings  may  be  —  for  the  alleged  biblicality  of  the  writing 
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whose  claim  is  under  exaniiiiatioii.  Or,  to  jireseiit  the  same 
facts  in  another  form,  we  shall  do  well  to  remind  ourselves 
that  questions  of  Historical  Criticism  must  be  thrashed 
out  to  a  finish  in  the  forum  and  under  the  rules  of  His¬ 
torical  Criticism,  and  that  the  conclusions  there  finally 
and  fairly  reached  must  be  accepted  whatever  their  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  claim  to  biblicality  set  up  for  any  book  — 
regardless  of  whether  it  be  the  Christian  Bible  or  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  And  the  sooner  all  concerned  —  those  both  of 
“  the  right  ”  and  of  “  the  center  ”  —  face  the  facts  here,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  all  concerne<l.  This  is  no  time  for  what 
a  prophet  of  the  eighth  century  would  have  called  ref¬ 
uges  of  lies.” 

One  feature  of  the  situation  created  by  current  notions 
of  Biblical  Criticism  too  important  to  be  passed  over  yet 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  Even  at  this  late  date,  then, 
Christian  scholarship  finds  itself  without  a  treatise  spe¬ 
cifically  devoted  to  a  careful  formulation  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  methods  of  what  I  have  called  Biblical  Criticism 
l*roper.  We  have,  of  course,  a  valuable  literature  on  “  The 
Evidences,”  “Apologetics,”  and  on  that  branch  of  Lower 
Historical  Criticism  designated  by  Langlois  and  Seignobos 
“  Critical  Investigation  of  Authorship,”  and  by  others  more 
briefly  “Analytical  Criticism.”  ‘  But  while  from  all  these 
disciplines  there  may  be  had  valuable  suggestions  and 
helps  for  the  formulation  of  a  science  of  Biblical  Criticism 
Proper,  it  is  obvious  that  none,  nor  all  of  them  combine<l, 
can  supply  its  place.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  treatise 
such  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  urgently  call  for  is  the 
late  Dr.  Willis  J.  Beecher’s  “  Reasonable  Biblical  Criti¬ 
cism.”  But,  valuable  as  is  Dr.  Beecher’s  discussion,  it 
neither  is  nor  professes  to  be  a  formulation  of  a  science 
of  Biblical  Criticism.  What  the  situation  calls  for  is  a 
treatise  that  will  precise  the  major  is.sue  raised  by  the 

*  Since  the  days  of  Eichhorn  this  important  discipline  has  quite 
commonly,  though  not  universally,  been  known  among  biblical 
scholars  as  "  The  Higher  Criticism  ”  —  or  at  least  as  a  major  part 
of  the  nondescript  discipline  unfortunately  so  designated. 
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claim  to  biblicality;  disentangle  tlie  several  subordinate 
issues  upon  a  solution  of  which  the  solution  of  the  main 
issue  will  hinge;  indicate  the  relation  between  Biblical 
(Criticism  J’roper  and  such  disciplines  as  Historical,  Lit¬ 
erary,  and  Textual  (^riticism,  and  also  between  it  and 
Interpretation  and  Archa?ology,  all  of  which  together  con¬ 
stitute  its  necessary  proiaedeutic,  but  nothing  more;  and 
which  will  also  indicate  the  relation  between  Biblical  Crit¬ 
icism  Proper  and  such  disciplines  as  “The  Evidences”  and 
“Apologetics  ”  —  which,  of  course,  are  dependent  upon  it 
for  whatever  is  really  valuable  in  their  material  and  their 
results ;  and  —  not  to  go  into  further  detail  —  wdiich  will 
state  ainl  justify  the  principles  and  methods  that  must  be 
employed  if  the  problem  of  biblicality  is  to  be  adequately 
and  effectively  dealt  with.  If  such  a  treatise  exists  to-day, 
it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  run  across  it  my¬ 
self  or  to  have  had  my  attention  directed  to  it.  Clearly 
current  conceptions  of  Biblical  Criticism  are  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  lack  of  it. 

It  only  remains  to  forestall,  if  I  can,  what  some  may 
regard  as  a  short  but  sufficient  answer  to  the  foregoing 
strictures.  Usage,  it  will  be  said,  is  sovereign ;  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  in  this  particular  instance  the  usage  objecte<l  to 
is  not  only  of  too  long  standing  and  too  firmly  established, 
but  too  obviously  convenient,  not  to  say  in  certain  respects 
too  obviously  proper  and  even  necessary,  to  be  discarded  and 
replaced  by  another  at  this  late  date.  Certainly,  such  an 
answ’er  is  short  enough;  but  is  it  really  sufficient  —  suflS- 
cient,  that  is,  if  the  strictures  made  above  ai*e  really  well- 
grounded?  Can  we  absolve  ourselves  from  responsibility 
for  perpetuating  the  evils  inherent  in  so  mischievous  a 
usage  by  a  mere  plaintive  appeal  to  the  so-called  “  sover¬ 
eignty  of  usage”?  The  reply  to  such  an  appeal  is  as  ob¬ 
vious  as  it  is  conclusive.  The  day  of  autocracies  —  that 
of  usage  include<l  —  is  past.  The  only  sovereignties  that 
can  w’isely  and  safely  be  recognized  are  Truth  and  Right. 
Further,  usage  is  our  creature  and  servant,  not  our  sov¬ 
ereign  and  our  master.  Not  only  so,  but  from  of  old,  usu- 
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ally  after  much  long-suffering,  bad  usage,  like  otlier  bad 
sovereigns,  has  been  ousted,  and  made  to  give  place  to  a 
usage  more  amenable  to  reason  and  the  facts,  and  so  more 
safe.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  deemed  impossible  to  rectify 
the  vicious  usage  that  we  have  been  considering?  Surely 
it  would  seem  to  be  easy  enough  to  cease  confusing  Bib¬ 
lical  Criticism  as  the  name  of  a  particular  field  of  Criti¬ 
cism,  with  Biblical  Criticism  Proper  as  the  name  of  a 
specific  branch  of  Criticism;  to  cease  speaking  of  Textual, 
Literary,  and  Historical  Criticism  —  not  to  mention  other 
disciplines,  some  of  which  are  not  even  critical  disciplines 
—  as  branches  of  Biblical  Criticism;  to  substitute  for  the 
current  restricted  denotation  of  the  adjective  “  biblical  ” 
a  more  extended  denotation  —  a  denotation  that  on  its  face 
would  show  that  Biblical  Criticism,  whether  used  as  the 
name  of  a  field  of  Criticism,  or  as  that  of  a  branch  of  Crit¬ 
icism  included  not  only  the  Christian  Scriptures,  but  all 
books  alleged  to  be  “  bibles  ” ;  and  for  the  present  restricte<l 
connotation  of  this  adjective  —  according  to  which  it  means 
“  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Bible,”  or  Christian  Scriptures,  to 
substitute  the  wider  connotation  “  of  or  pertaining  to  bib- 
licality.”  Nor  should  it  be  diflScult  when  thinking  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Criticism  as  a  specific  critical  discipline  to  think  of 
it  as  that  branch  of  Criticism  that  concerns  itself  exclu¬ 
sively  with  biblical  data,  that  is,  with  data  evidencing  or 
alleged  to  evidence  biblicality;  and  whose  specific  function 
it  is  to  test  the  validity  of  the  claim  to  biblicality  for  what¬ 
ever  writing  set  up. 


THE  CONSERVATION  OF  A  RACE  AS  A 
MISSIONARY  BY-PRODUCT 


THE  REVEREND  EDWARD  NORMAN  HARRIS 
TOUNGOO,  BURMA 

Coming  across  a  copy  of  the  last  Government  census  re¬ 
port  of  Burma  not  long  since,  I  was  greatly  and  happily 
surprised  by  what  I  learned.  Formerly  I  had  supposed 
that  the  Karens  were  a  decadent  race,  or  at  least  that  they 
were  losing  their  language  and  their  distinguishing  racial 
characteristics.  I  think  most  other  missionaries  to  these 
people  were,  and  probably  still  are,  of  the  same  opinion. 
We  feared  that  the  Karens  were  becoming  rapidly  Burman- 
ized.  Many  of  them  speak  the  Burmese  language  as  flu¬ 
ently  as  their  own,  and  there  are  some  who  use  nothing 
else,  having  quite  forgotten  their  mother  tongue.  This 
tendency  seemed  so  strong  that  we  expected  the  Karen 
language  to  disappear  entirely  in  the  course  of  a  few  gen¬ 
erations,  if  not  within  a  few  decades.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  Dr.  Smith,  our  senior  missionary,  the  president 
of  the  Karen  Theological  Seminary,  lament  that  the  lit¬ 
erature  with  which  he  has  so  laboriously  and  so  splendidly 
enriched  the  Karen  language  would  soon  pass  out  of  use 
with  the  waning  of  the  Karen  people.  But  the  figures 
given  in  the  census  prove  that  so  far  from  being  a  decad¬ 
ent  race  the  Karens  are  showing  signs  of  marked  virility. 
Not  so  very  long  since, —  in  fact  I  think  it  was  less  than 
thirty  years  ago,  but  I  have  not  the  figures  at  hand, —  they 
stood  fourth  among  the  races  of  Burma  in  numerical  im¬ 
portance,  not  only  the  Burmese,  but  also  the  Talaings  and 
Shans  taking  precedence  over  them.  Now,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  stand  second,  the  Talaings  and  Shans  having 
been  outdistanced.  During  the  ten-year  period  covered  by 
the  census,  while  the  population  of  the  province  as  a  whole 
increased  from  10,490,(524  to  12,115,217,  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
and  the  Burmese  jiopulation  from  7,427,2(53  to  8,217,842, 
or  about  twelve  per  cent,  the  number  of  persons  actually 
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speaking  the  different  dialects  of  the  Karen  language  rose 
from  881,290  to  1,067,363,  an  advance  of  over  twenty-one 
per  cent.  Part  of  this  increase  has  been  due  to  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  dialects  or  tribes  which  were  not  formerly  com¬ 
prised  in  the  census  areas.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Sgaw  and  Pro  Karen  tribes  alone,  which  were  not 
affected  by  changes  in  the  census,  we  find  that  they  show 
practically  the  same  rate  of  increase,  the  number  of  those 
actually  speaking  these  dialects  having  risen  during  the 
period  named  from  704,835  to  850,756. 

But  what  most  attracted  my  attention  was  the  comment 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  census,  Mr.  C.  Morgan.  Webb. 
Referring  to  the  Karens  as  a  whole,  he  says : — 

“  In  the  midst  of  communities  who  have  readily  amalga¬ 
mated  with  whatever  tribes  and  races  happened  to  be  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  the  Karens  alone  have  remained 
isolated  and  self-contained.  The  ready  reception  they 
have  given  to  the  teachings  of  Christianity  has  tended  to 
strengthen  their  individuality  as  a  racial  group,  and  to 
widen  the  differences  existing  between  them  and  the  re¬ 
maining  indigenous  races  of  the  province.  While  the 
Talaings,  at  one  time  supreme  over  the  whole  deltaic  por¬ 
tion  of  Burma,  are  being  absorbed  by  the  Burmese,  there  is 
no  suggestion  that  any  such  absorption,  or  even  that  any 
amalgamation  between  the  Burmese  and  the  Karen  races 
is  within  the  range  of  possibility.” 

We  have  here  then  the  phenomenon  of  a  race  which  a 
hundred  years  ago,  under  the  heel  of  oppression,  was  prob¬ 
ably  no  more  than  holding  its  own,  if  indeed  it  was  not  in 
danger  of  actual  extinction,  now  steadily  advancing  in 
numbers  until  it  has  outdistanced  all  the  other  races  of 
Burma  except  the  Burmese  themselves.  And  this  increase 
is  ascribe<l  by  so  impartial  an  observer  as  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  census  to  the  influence  of  Christianity. 

The  case  is  even  stronger  than  Mr.  Webb  puts  it.  For 
in  another  place,  writing  of  the  Sgaws  and  the  Pwos,  the 
two  leading  Karen  tribes,  he  says,  “  There  is  a  tendency  for 
the  Pwo  dialect  to  give  place  to  the  Sgaw,  but  the  figures 
recorded  do  not  enable  the  strength  of  this  tendency  to 
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be  iiie.asnred.”  One  might  perhaps  infer  from  this  lan¬ 
guage  that  the  Sgaw  is  sn])planting  the  Pwo  in  the  sense 
that  those  formerly  speaking  Pwo  are  now  speaking  Sgaw. 
But  such  is  not  the  fact.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
situation  know  full  well  that  the  Pwos  are  not  becoming 
Sgaws.  They  are  rather  being  Burmanizetl,  and  so  lost 
to  the  Karen  race  altogether.  The  tendency  for  the  Pwos 
?to  give  place  to  the  Sgaws  must  therefore  mean  an  abso¬ 
lute  increase  on  the  part  of  the  Sgaws  over  and  above  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  Karens  as  a  whole.  This  is  the 
more  significant  because  it  is  among  the  Sgaws  that  our 
missions  have  been  chiefly  successful. 

For  a  full  appreciation  of  these  statements  the  racial 
conditions  existing  in  Burma  need  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
Burma  is  situated  near  the  head  of  those  spurs  and  lesser 
ranges  which,  beginning  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Him¬ 
alayas,  extend,  fanlike,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  to  the 
borders  of  the  continent  of  Asia  at  Singapore  and  other 
points,  and  crop  up  beyond,  in  the  partly  submerged  moun¬ 
tain  islands  of  the  Andamans  and  the  East  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago.  Three  of  these  ranges  pass  through  Burma  itself, 
the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  Yomas.  In  *  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country  other  ranges  cross  and  intersect  in 
such  a  way  as  to  divide  the  face  of  the  land  into  numerous 
little  valleys.  There  have  been  several  invasions  of  Burma 
by  immigrants  from  China  on  the  north,  but  these  have 
not  been  like  the  early  migrations  of  barbarian  hordes  into 
Europe,  when  the  oncoming  hosts  surge<l  in  like  a  great 
flood.  The  mountain  barriers  have  prevented  that.  Rather 
these  invasions  have  been  like  a  mere  spill,  the  dashing 
of  spray,  a  trickle  over  the  i)asses  of  the  mountains  at  num¬ 
erous  periods  and  at  various  intervals.  Many  of  these 
waters  lodged  in  little  valleys  here  and  there,  and  formed 
so  many  separate  communities,  sometimes  only  half  a 
dozen  small  villages  constituting  a  tribe,  all  with  its  own 
peculiar  dialect.  It  is  only  those  tribes  which  in  some  way 
push  on  or  are  thrust  on  to  the  more  open  country  to  the 
south  that  can  ever  become  numerically  important.  No 
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fewer  than  sixty-five  indigenous  languages  and  dialects 
are  named  in  the  Government  census,  and  the  list  is  by  no 
means  exhaustive.  In  olden  times,  these  races  and  tribes 
were  comparatively  stable,  but  recently,  with  a  strong 
government  over  the  whole  country,  improved  communica¬ 
tions,  and  increased  trade,  nearly  all  of  these  races  and 
dialects  are  in  a  state  of  flux.  The  tendency  is  for  the 
smaller  tribes  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  larger.  The  census . 
indicates  that  of  the  sixty-five  languages  and  dialects  liste<l, 
no  fewer  than  seventeen  showed  a  decrease  in  number, 
three  of  these  actually  becoming  extinct.  Of  the  rest, 
fifteen  have  increased  chiefly  because  they  have  only  re¬ 
cently  been  brought  into  the  area  covered  by  the  census 
operations,  and  eight  are  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  A 
few  on  the  outskirts  of  the  country  are  being  strengthened! 
by  immigration  from  China.  There  are  also  the  natives 
of  India  who  come  by  sea  and  are  for  the  most  part  mere 
transients,  earning  a  small  competency  an<l  returning  to 
their  own  country.  The  Karens  alone,  although  living 
alongside  of  the  Burmans  in  the  deltaic  portions  of  the 
country,  where  it  would  seem  that  they  ought  most  cer¬ 
tainly  to  become  amalgamated  with  the  latter,  are  success¬ 
fully  resisting  that  tendency  and  maintaining  their  inde¬ 
pendent,  separate  racial  existence. 

Is  Mr.  Webb  correct  in  ascribing  this  rather  remarkable 
phenomenon  to  the  ready  reception  which  the  Karens  have 
given  to  the  teachings  of  Christianity?  Yes,  and  no.  It 
should  be  observed  that  he  does  not  have  in  mind  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  Karens  in  numbers.  That  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  protection  accorded  to  them  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Formerly,  under  the  Burmese  king,  they  were 
subjected  to  all  manner  of  abuse  and  oppression.  I  have 
been  told  by  some  who  still  remembered  those  days  that 
there  were  times  when  the  Karens  would  not  build  even 
their  poor  little  huts,  but  lived  in  caves  in  the  thickest 
parts  of  the  jungles  or  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  They  dared  not  leave  their  wretched  abodes  and 
return  by  the  same  route  lest  a  path  be  formed  and  their 
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whereabouts  be  traced.  Often  they  were  obliged  to  sub¬ 
sist  on  roots  and  herbs.  The  Karens  are  naturally  lighter 
of  skin  than  the  Burmans,  and  it  is  said  that  most  of  the 
latter  who  are  of  fairer  complexion  than  their  fellows  are 
descendants  of  Karen  women  who  had  been  captured  in 
some  raid  and  held  as  slaves.  But  with  the  advent  of  the 
British  all  this  was  of  course  changed  at  once.  Since 
then,  the  Karens  have  been  protected  in  their  pursuits, 
have  enjoyed  perfect  liberty  to  go  and  come  at  their  pleas¬ 
ure  without  fear  of  others,  and  have  experienced  such  pros¬ 
perity  and  ease  as  they  had  never  known  before.  To  these 
benign  influences  the  growth  of  the  Karen  race  in  numbers 
is  undoubtetlly  due.  But  the  Talaings  and  Shans  and  the 
many  other  races  of  Burma  have  had  precisely  the  same 
protection  as  the  Karens.  They  have  been  under  the  same 
laws,  and  enjoyed  the  same  immunities.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  they,  as  compared  with  the  latter,  are 
lacking  in  physical  stamina.  Why,  then,  do  they  all  tend 
to  amalgamate,  to  flow  together,  while  the  Karens  alone 
are  maintaining  their  racial  independence?  It  is  this 
which  Mr.  Webb  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  and  I  think  he  is  undoubtedly  right,  if,  with  this  in¬ 
fluence,  be  included  all  that  made  it  possible. 

Just  here  the  question  may  very  naturally  be  asked, 
whether  this  persistent  differentiation  of  the  Karen  race  is 
desirable.  W’ould  it  not  be  better  for  them  to  amalgamate 
with  the  Burmans  and  lose  their  identity?  Why  main¬ 
tain  separate  language  and  customs?  If  this  is  the  effect 
of  missions,  ought  not  those  who  are  responsible  for  it  to 
change  their  policy?  To  answer  such  questions  as  these 
is  aside  from  the  purpose  of  this  article,  which  is  rather 
to  present  the  fact  of  differentiation  as  it  exists  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  arrive  at  the  causes  of  it.  Nevertheless,  I  may 
point  out  here  that  any  race  which  has  the  virility  to  assert 
itself  and  maintain  its  integrity  in  the  face  of  disintegrat¬ 
ing  influences  such  as  surround  the  Karens,  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  be  a  worth-while 
race.  The  presumption  is  strongly  in  their  favor  at  the 
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outset.  As  to  the  Karens  in  ])artienlar,  the}’  are,  far  an<l 
away,  the  most  virtuous  people  of  the  East.  Althoup:h  ex¬ 
ternally  uncouth  and  much  lower  in  the  scale  of  civili¬ 
zation  than  some  of  their  neighbors,  morally  they  are  the 
idealists  of  the  Orient.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  re¬ 
markable  body  of  traditions  which  they  have  received  from 
their  forefathers,  traditions  of  the  creation  and  fall  very 
closely  resembling  the  accounts  given  in  the  Hebrew 
scriptures  and  so  superior  to  the  much-vaunted  Babylon¬ 
ian  record  that  the  two  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath.  Few  are  aware  that  these  traditions  are  but 
part  of  a  body  of  sayings  and  instructions  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  some  cruder  conceptions,  mark  out  the 
Karens  as  a  really  notable  peoi)le.  To  this  day,  some 
among  the  elders  declare  that  they  are  not  the  real  Karen 
stock.  They  say: — 

“  Children  and  grandchildren,  we  are  but  the  offscour¬ 
ings  of  our  race.  The  real  Karens,  the  original  stock,  still 
exist  far  to  the  north,  over  many  ranges  of  mountains. 
Thej’  are  mighty  by  reason  of  their  righteousness.  We 
were  cast  out  and  driven  away  because  we  were  not 
worthy  to  remain  among  them.” 

Many  races  have  boasted  that  their  progenitors  were 
mighty  in  physical  prowess.  Does  any  one  know  of 
another  that  claims  for  its  ancestry  that  they  were  mighty 
by  reason  of  righteousness?  If,  then,  something  aside 
from  brute  force  is  worth  while  in  the  world,  if  virtue  and 
idealism  and  integrity  are  real  assets  and  not  mere  liabil¬ 
ities,  it  would  seen  that  the  conservation  of  the  Karen 
race,  with  its  language  and  customs,  is  not  a  mistake,  but 
is  something  to  be  desired;  for  with  its  language  and 
customs  would  undoubtedly  go  everything  else  that  makes 
it  unique  among  the  peoples  of  the  East.  As  to  mission 
policy,  while  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  it,  but  simply 
to  trace  out  as  far  as  I  may  its  part  in  bringing  about  the 
effects  mentioned,  yet  I  think  it  will  appear  later  that 
those  who  were  charged  with  it  could  not  have  done  other 
than  they  did. 
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Returning  now  to  Mr.  Webb’s  surmise  that  the  tendency 
to  racial  differentiation  on  the  part  of  the  Karens  is  <lue 
to  the  influence  of  missionaries,  what  have  they  done  to 
bring  about  this  result,  and  what  forces  have  cooperated 
with  them  to  make  it  possible?  I  think  it  should  be  con- 
cede<l,  to  start  with,  that,  however  great  the  zeal  and  faith¬ 
fulness  of  the  missionaries,  their  efforts  would,  so  far  as 
one  can  judge,  have  met  with  comparatively  meager  success 
had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  remarkable  preparedness  on 
the  part  of  the  Karens  themselves  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity.  It  seems  probable  also  that  this  state  of 
preparedness,  together  with  the  coming  of  the  missionary 
and  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  accounts  very  largely 
for  that  phenomenon  which  is  commented  on  by  Mr.  Webb. 

Although  the  Karens  had  no  literature  when  the  mission¬ 
aries  came  to  them,  not  even  an  alphabet,  they  nevertheless 
had  a  saying  among  themselves  that  they  had  once  had  a 
book  which  taught  them  the  way  of  life,  that  through  their 
carelessness  they  had  lost  it,  but  that  their  younger 
brother,  the  white  foreigner,  would  come  to  them  from  be¬ 
yond  the  setting  sun  and  bring  them  their  long-missing 
treasure.  How  the  book  was  lost  did  not  clearly  appear. 
Some  said  they  left  it  under  the  eaves  of  the  house,  and  the 
fowls  scratching  about  dislodged  it  so  that  it  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  there  the  pigs  rooting  around  tore  it  to  pieces 
or  buried  it.  Others  said  that  the  book  was  placed  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree  where  it  became  soaked  up  and  softened  by 
the  action  of  the  water  during  the  rainy  season,  and  the 
hungry  dogs  ffnding  it  ate  it  up.  That  book  was  of  leather, 
they  said,  but  the  book  which  the  younger  brother  should 
bring  to  them  would  be  of  silver  and  of  gold.  “  If  he 
comes  by  laud,  fear  him.  If  he  comes  by  sea,  receive  him.” 
And  so  when  the  missionary  came  bringing  the  Bible,  many 
recognized  him  as  the  younger  brother,  and  the  Bible  as  the 
long-expected  book.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire 
through  all  the  wide  jungle,  and  Karens  came  trooping  in 
to  see  the  missionary  and  his  wonderful  book.  This  at 
the  beginning  was  undoubtedly  the  secret  of  the  remark- 
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able  success  which  attended  missionary  effort.  It  may  be 
in  part  the  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  cohesion  of 
the  Karen  race  to  the  present  day. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Karen  traditions  of  the 
creation  and  fall  which  correspond  closel3'  with  the  ac¬ 
counts  contained  in  Genesis.  I  believe  these  to  be  very 
ancient.  Thej'  tell  of  the  wonderful  garden  full  of  varied 
fruits  and  of  the  deceiver  through  whose  evil  counsels  the 
first  pair  lost  the  favor  of  their  God  and  were  driven  out. 
These  traditions  have  served  to  keep  alive  among  the  Karen 
people  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator.  Tliey  have  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  Divine  Being  truly  sublime.  They  ascribe  to 
him  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  omnipresence.  They 
say  he  can  make  things  narrow  or  make  things  broad, —  as 
if  he  could  open  out  or  close  up  the  universe  like  a  tele¬ 
scope.  One  of  their  sayings  is  that  it  is  because  men  are 
not  righteous  that  thej’  do  not  see  God.  But,  although  the 
Karens  had  this  knowledge  of  Go<l,  thej’  did  not  worship 
him.  Strange  to  saj',  thej’  confessed  that  in  their  religious 
ceremonies  they  were  simply  following  Satan,  who  deceived 
them  at  the  beginning.  These  traditions  were  universally 
known  and  accepted  among  them,  and  so  in  the  Christian 
religion  many^  of  them  recognized  a  call  to  return  to  their 
original  faith  and  worship.  To  this  day  our  converts  seem 
rarely’  to  have  much  iimlerstanding  of  Christ  until  after 
they  have  had  much  instruction.  They  think  only  for  the 
most  part  of  forsaking  Satan  and  turning  again  to  their 
God.  And  this  is  undoubte<lly  an  added  element  in  those 
forces  of  cohesion  which  I  am  considering. 

Other  prophecies  which  were  current  among  the  Karens 
foretold  that  the  younger  white  brother  would  bring  them 
material  prosperity.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  crmle 
conceptions  entertained  by  the  Karens,  together  with  the 
high  ideals  set  forth  above.  One  story  current  among 
them  is  that  once  on  a  time  Father  God  was  seized  with  a 
mortal  illness  and  sent  for  his  three  sons.  The  white 
brother  dropped  his  work  at  once,  and  went  to  Father  God, 
who  showed  him  all  his  wisdom.  The  Burmese  brother 
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tarried  for  a  time,  and  Father  God  was  able  to  impart  to 
him  part  of  his  wisdom  only.  The  Karen  brother  was 
busy  in  the  field,  and  did  not  go  until  Father  God  had  died 
and  they  had  had  the  burning.  There  remained  only  a 
fragment  of  the  bamboo  matting  in  which  the  body  of 
Father  God  had  been  wrapped.  The  consequence  is  that 
to  this  day  the  Karens  have  no  skill  except  to  weave  mats, 
while  the  Burmese  are  much  cleverer,  and  the  white  man 
has  wisdom  like  that  of  Father  God  himself. 

I  tell  this  legend  as  illustrative.  It  presents  a  con¬ 
ception  of  God  less  exalted  than  that  contained  in  the  tra¬ 
ditions  previously  cited,  to  be  sure,  and  is  probably  of 
much  later  origin,  but  I  may  add  that  none  of  the  stories 
which  I  have  heard  represent  him  as  gross  or  immoral,  but 
all  as  benignant  and  fatherly.  In  fact  the  people  excuse 
themselves  for  not  worshiping  him  by  saying  he  is  good 
any  way,  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  him,  but  there  are  any 
number  of  evil  spirits  around  and  there  is  no  knowing  how 
much  harm  they  may  do  if  they  are  not  placated. 

All  this  is  aside.  What  I  wish  chiefly  to  say  here  is 
that  in  connection  with  this  and  numerous  other  stories 
of  the  white  brother  there  is  nearly  always  the  promise 
that,  when  the  white  brother  conies,  he  will  bring  them  the 
benefits  of  his  wisdom.  When  or  how  these  jirophecies 
came  into  existence,  I  cannot  attempt  to  say,  but,  improb¬ 
able  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
although  of  much  more  recent  origin  than  the  traditions, 
they  yet  long  antedated  the  coming  of  the  missionary.  I 
have  been  assured  of  this  by  members  of  my  own  mission 
who  told  me  that  their  own  ancestors  were  priests  and 
uttered  these  prophecies  from  time  to  time  with  solemn 
ceremony.  Certain  it  is  that  among  Karens  universally, 
heathen  as  well  as  Christifin,  a  kindly  and  expectant  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  white  man  prevails  as  towards  a  younger 
brother,  and  at  the  beginning  of  missionary  work  among 
them  the  sight  of  the  wonderful  inventions  of  the  white 
man  and  his  remarkable  achievements  along  many  lines 
had  a  potent  influence,  a  mighty  pull,  in  drawing  the 
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Kareus  towards  the  missionaries.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
time  when  it  seemed  likely  that  the  entire  race  would  be 
Christianized  at  once.  Converts  were  gathered  in  by  the 
hundred  and  by  the  thousand. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  other  influences  came  in 
to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  people.  The  new  religion  made 
demands  on  the  life  which  were  not  easily  met.  For  a 
period  of  twenty  years  or  more  the  Christian  community 
had  little  or  no  growth ;  there  were  few  accessions  from  the 
ranks  of  the  heathen.  It  was  a  time  of  testing;  many 
went  back.  Gains  had  to  be  consoli<lated.  At  length  there 
began  again  a  forward  movement,  and  for  thirty  j’ears  or 
more  there  has  now  been  a  stea<ly  and  accelerating  in¬ 
crease. 

What,  now,  has  been  the  work  of  the  missionaries  since 
that  early  reaction  set  in  ?  It  has  necessarily  been  largely 
confined  to  the  gathering  and  training  of  a  Christian  com¬ 
munity.  Little  outside  of  that  has  been  possible.  The 
heathen  population  as  such  has  not  been  accessible,  for 
instance,  to  what  is  known  as  social  service.  Whatever 
influence  has  been  exercised  upon  the  race  as  a  whole  along 
these  lines  has  been  achieved  through  the  medium  of  the 
Christian  community  and  on  the  side  of  the  religious  ap¬ 
proach  alone.  It  is  commonly  said  that  Peter  Parker 
opened  China  at  the  point  of  the  lancet.  I  am  ventilating 
no  theories.  I  am  simply  presenting  facts  when  I  say 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  true  in  the  past,  the  lancet 
does  not  open  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  Christianity 
among  the  Karens  to-day.  The  process  is  quite  the  re¬ 
verse,  —  the  Christian  religion  sometimes  opens  the  way 
for  the  lancet,  the  preacher  has  introduced  the  doctor,  and 
it  is  still  true  that  only  after  the  doctor  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  man  of  God  have  his  medicines  been  accepted. 
A  Karen  vaccinator,  holding  a  government  license,  went 
to  a  heathen  Karen  village  not  long  since  to  vaccinate  the 
people  against  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  which  was  raging 
in  the  vicinity.  But  the  villagers  refused  to  receive  him 
until  one  of  my  own  preachers  had  vouched  for  him,  be- 
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cause,  they  said,  they  were  afraid  he  would  inoculate  them 
with  the  real  disease  in  the  nmnner  of  some  Burmese  prac¬ 
titioners.  After  the  preacher  had  assured  them  of  the 
man^s  entire  trustworthiness,  they  consented  to  be  vaccin¬ 
ated.  I  have  known  of  government  doctors  of  real  zeal  and 
devotion  to  their  tasks  who  mourned  that  they  had  so 
little  access  to  the  people  of  the  country,  —  and  yet  no 
such  obstacle  stands  in  their  way  as  that  of  caste  in  India. 
The  reason  these  government  doctors  are  not  able  to  reach 
the  people  more  effectively  is  that  they  lack  the  religious 
appeal. 

I  am  not  sure  that  even  if  the  heathen  had  been  open  to 
the  social  approach,  we  could  have  done  much  for  them. 
When  the  missionaries  began  their  work  among  the  Karens, 
they  were  as  enthusiastic  as  could  be  desired  for  giving 
them  the  benefits  of  our  civilization  as  well  as  of  our  re¬ 
ligion.  We  Westerners,  especially  perhaps  we  who  are  of 
Anglo-Saxon  extraction,  are  so  obsessed  with  the  absolute 
superiority  of  our  civilization,  that  we  are  likely  to  think 
the  people  of  the  East  ought  to  accept  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  And  such  is  the  benignity  of  our  attitude  towards 
these  less  favored  peoples  that,  if  they  do  not  adopt  at 
once  what  we  have  to  give  them,  we  are  disposed  to  force  it 
upon  them  willy-nilly,  and  any  resistance  to  our  ideas  on 
their  part  we  are  likely  to  ascribe  to  their  intense  conser¬ 
vatism,  never  once  reflecting  that  the  trouble  may  lie  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  unsuitability  of  our  methods  to  their  con¬ 
ditions  and  surroundings.  I  was  once  talking  with  Sir 
Harvey  Adamson,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  when  he  told 
me  of  an  experience  he  had  had  when  holding  a  subordi¬ 
nate  office.  He  got  out  an  American  reaping  machine  and 
announced  that  on  such  a  day  he  would  reap  the  field  of  a 
certain  village  headman.  At  the  appointed  time  people 
came  from  miles  around  to  witness  the  unusual  event.  The 
machine  was  turned  into  the  field,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  gazed  in  open-eyed  astonishment  as  it  reaped  in 
a  few  hours  what  it  would  have  taken  them  days  to  harvest 
with  their  little  hand  sickles.  When  that  field  was  reaped, 
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the  young  officer  turned  to  another  headman,  and  proposed 
to  him  to  reap  his  field.  “  Oh,  no,”  said  the  man,  “  I  do 
not  want  you  to  reap  my  field.”  This  incident  was  re¬ 
lated  as  an  evidence  of  hopeless  conservatism  on  the  part 
of  the  second  headman,  and  by  inference  of  the  people  of 
Burma  in  general.  But  in  reality  it  prove<l  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  only  showed  the  inadaptability  of  our  methods  to 
Eastern  conditions.  There  rice  fields  are  divided  up  by 
means  of  little  earthen  ridges  a  foot  or  two  in  height  into 
plots  averaging  not  more  than  half  an  acre  in  extent.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  of  the  reason  of  this,  but  my  understanding 
is  that,  if  the  plots  were  made  larger,  the  wind  would  set 
up  currents  in  them  which  would  interfere  with  the  best 
growth  of  the  plants.  By  harvest  time  the  water  has  of 
course  disappeared,  but  turn  an  American  reaper  into  one 
of  these  little  plots,  and  more  grain  would  be  trodden  down 
than  reaped.  Our  methods  are  not  suited  to  Eastern  con¬ 
ditions.  The  old-fashioned  cradle  might  be  useful  if  made 
small  enough.  The  natives  are  so  slight  of  stature  that 
they  could  hardly  swing  our  cradles.  But  really  there, 
where  labor  is  so  cheap,  it  is  difficult  to  find  methods  of 
agriculture  which  are  an  improvement  on  their  own,  and 
the  American  reaper  is  as  little  suited  for  their  nee<ls  as 
the  leg  of  an  elephant  to  the  body  of  a  cat. 

My  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Oriental  is 
really  no  more  conservative  than  the  Occidental.  The 
marvelous  changes  which  have  been  voluntarily  adopted  in 
China  and  Japan  within  recent  years  is  convincing  evi¬ 
dence.  But  the  Westerner,  when  trying  to  instruct  the  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  East,  is  quite  as  likely  to  make  himself 
ridiculous  as  helpful.  The  missionaries  tried  introducing 
American  plows.  The  Karens  are  agriculturists,  and  it 
seemed  that  it  ought  to  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
find  a  plow  that  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  native 
implement,  which  is  simply  a  forked  stick  with  an  iron  shoe 
on  the  end  of  it.  But  various  plows  were  tried  and  speed¬ 
ily  discarded.  Not  one  of  them  proved  to  be  really  prac¬ 
tical.  American  plows  are  too  heavy  for  the  small  native 
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cattle  to  draw,  and  in  any  case  a  draft  of  only  three  or  four 
inches  is  required,  as  the  rice  sprouts  cannot  stand  up 
well  in  deeply  plowed  soil.  I  think  that  now  the  time  has 
come  when  we  missionaries,  if  we  were  set  free  from  other 
work,  and  had  the  financial  backing  w'hich  w'ould  enable  us 
to  do  it,  might  accomplish  something  along  the  line  of 
agricultural  experimentation  which  would  be  really  worth 
while.  After  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  j)eople,  we  have  learned  humility  and  realize 
that  we  would  have  to  begin  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
conditions,  not  ours.  Problems  in  plenty  present  them¬ 
selves.  Many  of  the  Karens,  who  w'ere  originally  a  hill 
tribe,  came  down  to  the  plains  w’hen  the  country  was  first 
opened  up  by  the  British,  and  took  up  lauds  wdiich  have 
since  become  valuable.  But,  wMth  repeated  cultivation  of 
the  same  crop,  these  lands  are  losing  their  fertility,  w'hile 
the  hills,  wdiich  are  capable  of  supporting  a  vast  popula¬ 
tion  and  are  still  the  natural  habitat  of  the  Karens,  a 
region  where  their  sturdy  physiques  have  their  best  de¬ 
velopment,  remain  for  the  most  part  uncultivated.  The 
task  before  ns  w'ould  not  be  an  easy  one.  I*robably  not 
less  than  five  years  of  symi)athetic  study  on  the  spot  by  a 
trained  expert  would  be  required  before  w'e  could  even 
think  of  making  a  beginning.  Government  is  already  try¬ 
ing  to  do  something.  It  has  a  Director  of  Agriculture  with 
tw’o  or  three  assistants  who  have  been  trained  in  English 
or  Canadian  schools.  But  Government  cannot  get  into 
intimate  touch  with  the  people,  especially  not  with  Karens. 
We  missionaries  are  specialists  at  that  and  recognized  as 
such.  l*ersonally  I  think,  too,  that  w’e  Americans  are  nat¬ 
urally  more  practical  than  the  British,  have  rather  more 
talent  for  making  things  go,  and  I  have  great  confidence 
that  in  time  the  problems  I  mention  w’ould  find  their  solu¬ 
tion  at  our  hands.  This  might  mean  much  for  the  better¬ 
ment  and  prosperity  of  the  entire  Karen  race.  But,  truth 
to  tell,  up  to  the  present  w’e  have  been  able  to  do  little 
along  these  lines  even  for  the  Christian  community,  let 
alone  the  great  bod3'  of  heathen. 
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Nor  am  I  by  any  means  sure  that,  even  if  we  had  all 
along  been  in  a  position  to  render  aid  to  the  heathen  com¬ 
munity  and  they  had  been  open  to  our  approach,  they 
would  have  profited  by  it.  Not  that  which  is  from  without, 
but  that  which  is  from  within,  defiles  the  man,  and  ecpially 
true  is  it  that  not  that  which  is  imposed  from  without,  but 
that  which  is  implanted  within,  benefits  a  man.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  our  Christian  converts  woubl 
adopt  with  avidity  any  suggestions  which  they  fouml  really 
practicable.  They  have  the  new  spirit  which  woubl  prompt 
them  to  it.  But  as  to  the  heathen  the  case  is  different. 
My  father  was  a  missionary  before  me.  We  have  both 
been  asked  many  times  by  heathen  to  do  them  some  favor. 
Neither  of  us  has  ever  refused.  We  have  been  able  at 
various  times  to  secure  for  them  substantial  benefits  such 
as  grants  of  land,  reduced  taxation,  exemption  from  oner¬ 
ous  impressment,  and  so  forth.  We  have  always  been  gla<l 
to  help,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  none  of  the  recipients  of  our 
kindnesses  has  ever  been  really  profite<l.  Not  only  have 
they  not  been  more  forward  to  accept  our  religion,  but 
they  have  gotten  no  real  goo<l  from  what  we  did  for  them. 
They  simply  had  more  money  to  spend  for  drink,  or  more 
leisure  for  carousing,  or  something  of  the  sort.  It  was  not 
in  them  to  turn  what  we  had  done  for  them  to  good  ac¬ 
count,  but  only  to  evil. 

But  what  of  our  work  among  the  Christian  community? 
Have  we  indeed  been  able  to  accomplish  so  little  along 
social  lines?  Here  I  am  glad  to  say  that  what  we  have 
attempted  to  do  has  met  with  most  cordial  res[)onse,  yet 
not  perhaps  altogether  in  the  way  one  would  expect.  One 
of  the  first  things  the  missionaries  did  was  to  re<luce  the 
language  to  writing  and  i)roduce  a  literature,  for  the 
Karens,  as  I  have  said,  had  no  books  whatever.  Dr.  Wade 
devised  an  alphabet  before  he  himself  had  learned  to  speak 
Karen.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  its  ear-teasing  con¬ 
sonants  and  its  complicated  system  of  vowel  tones  wonder 
how  he  did  it.  It  stands  to-day  as  a  monument  to  his 
genius.  He  adapted  the  Burmese  alphabet  to  the  expres- 
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sioii  of  Karen  sounds,  and  produced  a  system  of  writing 
which  is  purely  phonetic.  Some  have  wondered  that  he 
did  not  adapt  the  Roman  alphabet  instead.  On  my  way 
out  to  Burma  the  first  time  after  my  appointment,  one  of 
the  passengers  ex[>ressed  regret  at  this,  but  patronizingly 
added  that  he  supposed  the  poor  missionaries  had  no  one 
to  advise  them  better.  I  soon  found  out  the  reason,  how¬ 
ever.  Some  Karen  sounds  defy  expression  with  Roman  let¬ 
ters  to  begin  with,  and  a  Karen  who  had  already  learned 
to  read  the  Burmese  could  readily  pass  from  that  to  the 
Karen,  while  on  the  other  hand  if  he  learned  first  to  read 
his  own  language,  he  could  easily  pick  up  the  Burmese; 
and  to  the  average  Karen  Burmese  must  for  many  gen¬ 
erations  be  of  much  more  value  than  English. 

The  language  vehicle  having  been  determined  upon,  the 
next  thing  in  order  was  to  produce  a  literature.  Among 
the  first  books  to  be  translated  was  of  course  the  Bible. 
This  great  task  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Mason,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  version  from  the  original  tongues  was  produced. 
An  anthology  worthy  to  grace  any  literature  was  prepare<l, 
over  two  hundred  hymns  remarkably  true  to  the  idiom  of 
the  language  and  to  the  genius  of  the  Karen  people  issuing 
from  the  pen  of  the  first  Mrs.  Vinton  alone.  A  Karen  who 
seems  to  have  had  an  extraordinarily  comprehensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  own  language,  people,  and  customs,  was  found, 
and,  although  the  Karen  is  thought  of  as  having  a  rather 
meager  vocabulary,  yet  with  his  assistance  and  at  his  dicta¬ 
tion  a  compendium  of  Karen  terms  and  ideas  was  compiled 
in  five  thick  volumes,  called  “  The  Karen  Thesaurus,”  which 
has  not  been  surpassed  to  this  day  and  deserves  to  rank 
almost  as  an  encyclopedia.  Spelling  books  were  prepared, 
and  arithmetics,  geographies,  astronomies,  and  other  books 
in  great  number.  Schools  were  almost  from  the  beginning 
a  necessity,  demanded  by  the  people  themselves,  for  as  soon 
as  a  Karen  adopts  the  Christian  religion  he  wants  two 
things:  first,  to  acquire  knowledge;  second,  to  improve  his 
physical  surroundings.  Children  and  adults  sat  on  the 
same  forms  and  studied  out  of  the  same  books  unashamed. 
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To  this  day  they  seem  almost  to  think  that  to  be  able  to 
read  is  part  of  being  a  Christian,  for  seldom  does  a  Karen 
turn  to  the  Christian  religion  but  in  some  way  he  man¬ 
ages  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet. 

Churches  were  organized,  and  native  pastors  placed  in 
charge.  These  pastors  were  chosen  from  among  the  nat¬ 
ural  leaders  of  the  people.  The  step  seems  to  have  been 
most  wise.  Many  of  these  men  were  possessed  of  initiative 
and  combined  good  executive  ability  with  their  pastoral 
functions.  They  led  their  people  in  matters  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual.  They  were  men  of  foresight.  With  the 
advent  of  British  rule  bringing  the  entire  country  under 
orderly  government,  they  saw  their  opportunity  and  seized 
it.  Our  churches  are  all  practically  self-supporting,  but 
I  have  heard  some  raise  the  objection  that  we  ought  not 
to  speak  of  them  as  self-supporting  churches,  but  rather  as 
having  self-supporting  pastors.  The  criticism  is  in  a 
measure  true.  Comparatively  few  of  our  native  churches 
give  their  pastors  an  adequate  support,  although  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  which  do  so  is  steadily  increasing.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  pastors  support  themselves  in  large 
part,  and  this  custom  comes  down  from  the  time  when 
those  veterans  whose  names  are  held  to-day  as  a  precious 
memory,  not  only  supported  themselves  but  in  many  cases 
their  churches  as  well,  by  making  it  possible  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  those  churches  to  live  and  prosper.  Some  of  them 
took  up  large  tracts  of  land,  rallied  their  people  about 
them,  and  had  them  bring  the  land  under  cultivation,  thus 
establishing  flourishing  settlements.  Some  of  them  dug 
extensive  systems  of  irrigating  ditches  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  betel  nut,  and  thus  laid  the  basis  for  later  prosperity, 
enriching  not  only  themselves  but  also  their  people.  I  still 
marvel  as  I  see  what  Thra  Pah  Maw,  a  pastor  in  my  own 
field,  did.  Karens  have  told  me  that  when  my  father  first 
went  among  them,  few  owned  so  much  as  a  buffalo,  and 
when  they  needed  a  cart,  the  householders  in  a  whole  vil¬ 
lage  would  have  to  club  together  to  buy  one.  Now  herds 
of  buffaloes  are  seen  grazing  about  all  their  villages  and  a 
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cart  under  every  house,  while  some  of  the  people  have  in¬ 
comes  which  would  enable  a  white  man  to  live  in  comfort, 
—  all  very  largely  the  result  of  native  sagacity  and  leader¬ 
ship. 

Meanwhile  progress  was  made  in  other  directions. 
Karens  have  risen  to  positions  of  distinction  and  honor. 
A  good  many  are  forest  officers,  inspectors  of  schools,  com¬ 
manders  of  military  police,  judges  of  the  courts.  A  few 
have  become  barristers,  some  doctors,  while  many  are 
teachers.  Recently  a  Karen  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor’s  council,  the  highest  honor 
within  the  power  of  the  local  government  to  confer  on  a 
native  of  the  country.  And  all  of  our  people  are  making 
progress  along  the  lines  of  general  culture  and  enlighten¬ 
ment.  Given  an  opportunity  the  once  despisetl  Karen  is 
rendering  a  good  account  of  himself. 

But  this  progress  of  which  I  speak  is  confined  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  Christian  community.  8o  far  as  I  know, 
not  one  heathen  Karen  has  ever  risen  to  even  a  moderate 
degree  of  distinction.  Some  have  acquired  wealth  in  one 
way  or  another,  but  not  one  has  attained  to  even  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  position  of  honor  or  trust  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  or  anywhere  else.  The  Government  has  been 
thoroughly  conlial  and  would  gladly  recognize  ability 
wherever  found.  Other  positions  are  also  open.  But  the 
heathen  Karen  simply  does  not  possess  the  power.  He  is 
intellectually  as  good  as  dead. 

What  then  is  the  present  situation?  The  number  of 
Christian  Karens,  as  reported  in  the  census,  is  130,271,  less 
than  twelve  per  cent  of  the  entire  Karen  population.  Of 
course  this  includes  not  simply  actual  members  of  churches, 
but  the  entire  Christian  constituency,  men,  women,  and 
children,  those  who  are  Christians  by  conviction  and  life, 
and  those,  not  very  numerous  to  be  sure,  who  are  Christ¬ 
ians  because  they  do  not  care  to  subscribe  themselves  as 
belonging  to  any  other  faith.  This  small  community  has 
made  remarkable  progress  along  all  lines.  The  same 
would  undoubte<lly  have  been  true  of  the  entire  Karen 
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nation  had  all  been  Christianized,  as  at  one  time  seemed 
likely.  The  pull  is  still  stronj?  upon  them.  They  have 
not  forgotten  their  ancient  traditions.  The  tide  which  at 
one  time  began  to  ebb  is  now  in  flow  again.  The  Karen  is 
essentially  religious.  His  instincts  are  ethical,  more 
strongly  .so  than  are  those  of  perhaps  any  other  Eastern  race. 
Among  others  clannishness  or  custom  may  be  a  uniting 
force.  Among  the  Karens  it  is  religion,  the  prophetic  hope, 
sometimes  obscured  but  never  obliterated,  actualized  in 
Christianity  though  not  always  recognized,  that  unites. 
Here  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  called  forth  the  re¬ 
mark  of  Mr.  Webb.  Through  this  has  resulted  the  con.ser- 
vation  of  the  Karen  race. 


THE  ATONEMENT  IN  CHRISTIAN  CONSCIOUSNESS 


WILLIAM  HENRY  WALKER,  I'H.I).,  D.I). 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

“  Now  I  saw  in  iny  dream  that  ....  he  ran  thus  till 
he  came  at  a  place  somewhat  ascending,  and  upon  that 
place  stood  a  cross,  and  a  little  below,  in  the  bottom,  a 
sepulchre.  So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  just  as  Christian 
came  up  with  the  cross  his  burden  loosed  from  off  his 
shoulder,  and  fell  from  off’  his  back,  and  began  to  tumble, 
and  so  continued  to  do  till  it  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre,  where  it  fell  in,  and  I  saw  it  no  more.  Then  was 
Christian  glad  and  lightsome,  and  said  with  a  merry  heart, 
‘  He  hath  given  me  rest  by  his  sorrow,  and  life  by  his  death.’ 
Then  he  stood  still  awhile  to  look  and  wonder,  for  it  was 
very  surprising  to  him,  that  the  sight  of  the  cross  should 
thus  ease  him  of  his  burden.” 

With  these  words  <loes  Bunyan  describe  the  experience 
of  the  Christian  in  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  They  were 
written  well  nigh  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  yet  they 
find  a  res])onse  in  every  age.  From  Paul,  “  reconcileil  unto 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,”  through  Augustine,  Thomas 
h  Kenipis,  Luther,  Wesley,  down  to  the  brutal  murderer 
whom  Dr.  W.  J.  Dawson  found  at  midnight  in  his  death 
cell  singing, 

“  What  though  my  sins  as  mountains  rise.” 

the  experience  is  fundamentally  the  same.  Accompanying 
circumstances  an<l  conditions  are  as  varied  as  human  na¬ 
ture  and  the  characteristics  of  widely  different  ages,  but 
the  fundamental  fact  is  ever  the  same.  The  Christian  life 
begins,  not  with  an  act  of  self-assertion,  but  with  one  of 
self-surrender  —  with  a  “  making  connection  with  the 
higher  jiowers,”  as  Professor  James  vaguely  and  yet  cor¬ 
rectly  describes  it;  and  out  of  that  connection  comes  an 
experience  of  relief. 

Analyzing  this  fundamental  fact  of  Christian  experience 
there  will  be  found  these  elements:  First,  the  Christian 
knows  himself  to  be  forgiven,  and  forgivene.ss  means  the 
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restoration  of  immediate  fellowship  with  God.  Secondly, 
he  knows  that  this  forgiveness  is  immeasurably  precious, 
and  hence  immeasurably  costly.  He  has  been  re<leemed 
“  not  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,”  but  with 
something  infinitely  more  precious.  Thirdly,  he  knows 
that  that  cost  has  not  been  paid  by  himself.  The  forgiven 
man  is  a  grateful  man  because  of  the  immeasurably  costly 
boon  which  he  has  receive<l.  Fourthly,  the  cost  of  this 
immeasurably  costly  boon  is  indissolubly  associate<l  with 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Fifthly,  this 
costly  forgiveness  flow’s  out  of  the  boundless  grace  of  his 
Heavenly  Father. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  secure  unanimous  assent  to  these 
propositions,  but  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  meaning  has 
been  attached  to  them  which  is  not  immediately  iiiiplie<l  in 
them.  If  they  could  be  detached  from  these  further  inter¬ 
pretations,  and  considered  simply  in  themselves,  w’ould 
they  not  be  accepted  by  every  sincere  Christian  as  the  con¬ 
tent  of  his  experience? 

Here,  then,  are  facts  of  Christian  consciousness  calling 
for  explanation.  The  man  of  w’hose  consciousness  they  are 
a  part  may  have  an  explanation  of  them,  and  he  may  not. 
The  facts  are  not  identical  w’ith  their  explanation.  Any 
theory  of  the  atonement  must  start  w’ith  them,  and  the 
value  of  the  theory  will  be  measure<l  by  the  adequacy  of 
its  interpretation  of  them.  It  is  these  facts  of  Christian 
consciousness  that  constitute  the  fundamental  problem  for 
any  theory  of  the  atonement.  It  is  important  to  know’ 
W’hat  Jesus  taught  regarding  the  significance  of  his  ow’ii 
death,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  case  he  could  not  adequately 
define  the  consequences  for  Christian  experience  of  his 
ow’n  sufferings  before  those  consequences  w’ere  facts.  It  is 
important  to  know’  the  teachings  of  the  apostles  regarding 
the  atonement,  but  those  teachings  are  first  a  transcript 
of  their  ow’n  experience,  and  then  an  explanation  of  that 
experience.  The  experience  itself  is  continuous  with  that 
of  Christian  believers  in  all  ages.  It  is  that  experience  in 
its  first  form,  its  purest  form  perhaps  w’e  may  say,  —  that 
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is,  at  its  fountain  head,  —  but  it  is  experience  nevertheless. 
View  it  as  we  will,  the  fundamental  thing  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  atonement  is  the  facts  of  experience  as  re¬ 
flected  in  Christian  consciousness. 

A  summary  way  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  assert  that 
they  are  the  consequences  of  an  assumption.  Men  have  ex¬ 
perienced  forgiveness  and  associated  it  with  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  because  they  have  assumed  God  to  be  a  Shylock 
demanding  his  pound  of  flesh  —  in  this  case,  his  quart  of 
blood.  I’erish  the  assumption,  and  the  experience  which 
grew  out  of  it  goes  with  it.  Forgiveness  becomes  free.  It 
has  neither  cost  man  anything  nor  God  anything.  Indee<l, 
forgiveness  itself  ceases  to  be  a  part  of  experience,  for  the 
need  of  it  has  gone. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Christian  theology  has  some¬ 
times  made  its  Go<l  resemble  Shylock,  but  it  is  easy  to 
overestimate  that  fact.  Such  a  thought  cannot  be  said  to 
be  characteristic  even  of  Christian  theology.  It  was  not 
the  original  conception,  it  was  no  sooner  introduced  than  it 
was  combatte<l,  and  it  has  now  been  abandoned  by  most 
theologians  for  a  more  gracious  conception.  But,  more 
than  that,  it  never  had  much  vogue  outside  of  speculative 
theology.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  head  rather  than  of  the 
heart.  It  was  itself  an  attempt  at  the  explanation  of 
facts  of  consciousness,  not  a  cause  of  them.  It  was  a  con¬ 
sequence  rather  than  a  cause.  The  Shylock  conception  of 
God  has  vanishe<l,  but  the  facts  show  no  signs  of  vanishing. 
A  habit  of  thought  founded  upon  a  false  assumption  could 
not  be  so  persi.stent,  so  strong,  and  so  universal.  No 
sooner  was  the  Shylock  conception  of  God  abandoned  than 
men,  instead  of  abandoning  its  supposed  consequences, 
sought  other  explanations  of  the  facts  of  consciousness. 
To-day  this  search  for  an  explanation  has  largely  given 
place  to  a  kind  of  agnosticism.  “  What  were  the  secret 
laws,”  says  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  “  and  what  were  the  mysterious 
relations  of  the  world  to  God  which  made  this  offering  of 
the  sinless  life  of  Jesus  necessary  for  the  rescue  of  man¬ 
kind  from  sin,  no  man  knoweth,  nor  can  any  man  explain 
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them  and  set  them  in  order.”  Still  the  Christian  believer 
feels  himself  redeemed  at  eountless  cost,  even  the  death  of 
the  Son  of  God.  I  conclude  that  to  sweep  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  aside  as  an  outworn  superstition  is  a  case  of  hysteron 
proteron. 

Let  us  bring  the  historic  theories  of  the  atonement  to 
the  test  of  these  facts  of  Christian  consciousness.  For  a 
thousand  years  after  Christ  the  only  theory  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  so  far  as  theory’  there  was,  was  that  Christ’s  death 
was  a  ransom  paid  to  the  devil  as  the  price  of  the  release 
of  sinners.  The  Son  of  God  was  worth  more  to  the  devil 
than  the  entire  human  race,  so  he  took  Christ  and  let  men 
go.  As  the  devil  did  not  get  Christ,  the  theory  must  finally 
assume  that  the  devil  was  deceived.  As  to  this  theory,  it 
is  manifest  that  it  furnishes  no  explanation.  The  devil  is 
not  entitled  to  a  ransom  even  if  he  could  hobl  men  in 
bondage.  If  devil  there  be,  he  is  the  one  being  in  all  this 
universe  who  has  no  rights  which  any  one  is  bound  to 
respect.  Brought  to  the  test  of  the  facts  of  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  theory  fails  altogether.  It  shows  no  con¬ 
nection  in  consciousness  between  the  death  of  Christ  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  has  nothing  to  say  about  for¬ 
giveness.  It  apprehends  the  Christian  life  as  a  life  of 
freedom,  but  does  not  apprehend  that  free<lom  as  freedom 
from  the  inner  burden  of  guilt,  which  is  what  forgiveness 
means  to  the  Christian  consciousness.  That  consciousness 
knows  nothing  of  a  release  from  the  devil;  for,  barring 
Luther  and  some  of  the  medieval  monks  of  hypervivid  im¬ 
agination,  it  knows  nothing  directl}’  about  a  <{evil  to 
whom  it  can  be  in  bondage.  It  does  know  bondage  to  sin, 
and  it  knows  release  from  that  bondage  through  forgive¬ 
ness. 

Anselm  of  Canterbury  terminated  the  reign  of  the  pa¬ 
tristic  theory  by  putting  God  in  the  place  of  the  devil,  much 
to  the  improvement  of  the  theory,  and  much  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  God.  Anselm  made  way  for  a  kind  of  rtdease,  but 
in  accounting  for  its  cost  he  lowered  the  Christian  con¬ 
ception  of  God.  Living  in  the  <lays  of  chivalry  when  men 
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sought  satisfaction  for  their  iiijiire<l  honor  with  their 
swords,  living  too  in  the  days  when  the  Catholic  Church 
taught  that  an  excess  of  merit  might  be  acquired  through 
works  of  supererogation,  Anselm  combine<l  the  two  ideas  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  Satisfaction,  honor,  merit, 
are  the  key  words  of  that  theory.  God’s  honor  is  impaired 
by  the  sinner’s  withholding  from  him  of  that  which  is  his 
due,  namely,  his  will.  That  honor  must  be  satisfied.  I’un- 
ishment  is  the  satisfaction  of  God’s  honor.  To  punish 
sin  is  just.  Therefore  to  remit  sin  without  punishment  is 
unjust.  But  Christ  by  dying,  when  in  view  of  his  blame¬ 
less  life  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  die,  furnishes  the 
needful  satisfaction.  Whereupon  God  can  with  justice 
forgive  men,  or,  rather,  release  them  from  the  satisfaction 
of  his  injured  honor  by  punishment. 

The  theory  proves  too  much.  It  is  inconsistent  with  it¬ 
self.  If  God’s  honor  is  impaired  by  withholding  from  him 
that  will  which  is  his  due,  and  that  honor  can  be  satisfied 
by  taking  from  man  through  punishment  something  which 
is  dear  to  him,  namely,  his  happiness,  then  God’s  honor 
demands  the  punishment  of  man,  and  there  is  no  escape 
from  it.  Nothing  can  ever  be  substituted  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  will,  and  nothing  not  dear  to  such  a  will  can  ever 
bring  satisfaction  to  God  for  its  loss.  Anselm  seems  to 
have  been  dimly  conscious  of  this  inconsistency  in  his 
theory,  for  he  makes  the  release  of  sinners  not  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  satisfaction  of  God  by  the  «leath  of 
Christ,  but  rather  a  reward  of  merit  given  by  the  Father 
to  the  Son  in  view  of  the  Son’s  superior  desert  through  his 
voluntary  death.  But  “  satisfaction  ”  and  ‘‘  merit  ”  are 
mutually  exclusive  terms.  What  is  done  to  win  “  merit  ” 
cannot  be  “  satisfaction.”  Brought  to  the  test  of  the  facts 
of  consciousness,  moreover,  Anselm’s  thought  is  scarcely 
an  improvement  on  that  which  preceded  it.  It  offended  the 
Christian  conception  of  God  by  bringing  into  it  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  the  patristic  theory  reserved  for  Satan.  For 
Anselm  everything  turns  upon  the  thought  of  God  as  a 
being  whose  personal  honor  has  been  impaired  by  sin, 
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and  who  takes  satisfaction  into  his  own  hands.  Does 
Christian  consciousness  admit  any  such  conception  of  God? 
The  Christian  thought  of  God  is  of  a  Father.  Is  a  father 
concerned  about  his  private  honor  in  dealing  with  his 
children?  We  cannot  bring  order  into  consciousness  by 
reference  to  ideas  that  are  not  in  consciou.sness.  The 
Anselinic  theory  was  responsible  for  the  rise  of  that  con¬ 
ception  of  God  which  lias  been  denominated  the  Shjdock 
conception ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  that  was  not  the  Christian 
conception  of  God  in  the  beginning,  nor  was  it  ever  held 
more  than  half-heartedly  by  the  mass  of  Christian  be¬ 
lievers.  It  may  be  doubteil  whether  its  sponsors  held  it 
more  than  as  a  speculative  proposition.  How  could  they 
and  be  Christians?  Finalh',  the  Anselinic  theory  does  not 
account  for  forgiveness.  Forgiveness  and  satisfaction  are 
contradictory  terms.  Forgiveness  is  of  grace,  satisfaction 
is  of  debt.  To  cancel  a  paid  account  is  not  to  forgive. 

Anselm’s  theory  as  it  left  his  Iiands  never  found  wide  ac¬ 
ceptance,  for  its  fundamental  conceptions  were  altogether 
too  medieval.  It  was  possible,  however,  to  modify  it;  and 
with  these  modifications  it  became  the  accepteil  theory, 
especially  of  Protestant  theologians.  Tho.se  modifications 
were  introduced  by  Peter  Lombard,  though  ithey  were 
hinted  at  long  before  by  Athanasius  and  Augustine,  and 
were  given  their  full  significance  only  by  the  Reformers. 
The  important  changes  were  the  substitution  of  God’s 
justice  for  his  honor,  and  of  Christ’s  bearing  the  penalty 
of  sin  for  his  offering  a  work  of  superior  merit.  Anselm 
had  at  least  brought  thought  to  deal  with  God  in  relation 
to  the  atonement,  and  the  modification  of  his  theory  brings 
it  to  deal  with  guilt  and  unworthiness.  In  other  words, 
thought  is  beginning  to  get  within  its  view  the  real  facts 
calling  for  explanation.  Otherwise  tlie  theory  is  no  more 
satisfactory  than  Anselm’s.  God  the  Implac.able  Judge  is 
not  God  the  Heavenly  Father  of  Christian  consciousness, 
nor  is  the  discharge  of  ])unishment  equivalent  to  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins.  Moreover,  the  theory  inevitably  involves 
its  supporters  in  difficulties  as  to  the  extent  of  the  appli- 
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cation  of  the  atoneiiieiit.  Either  Christ  bore  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  all  mankind,  in  which  case  the  inevitable  corol¬ 
lary  is  universal  salvation ;  or  else  he  bore  the  punishment 
only  of  those  who  are  finally  saved,  in  which  case  no  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  For  justice  to  get 
its  full  due  in  the  case  of  all  men,  and  yet  to  suffer  some 
men  to  be  lost,  is  for  justice  to  act  unjustly. 

The  positions  won  are  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  The 
atonement  concerns  God  and  it  concerns  guilt,  though 
neither  God  nor  guilt  is  satisfactorily  explained.  What 
can  be  done  to  bring  these  conceptions  into  harmony  with 
the  facts  of  Christian  consciousness?  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  evident  that  Christ  did  not  bear  the  exact  penalty  of 
sin.  Between  the  eternal  ])unishnient  of  all  mankind  (or 
even  of  the  elect)  and  Calvary  no  equation  can  be  estab¬ 
lished.  There  was  at  least  a  substitution  of  penalty.  Sat¬ 
isfaction,  then,  was  not  the  satisfaction  of  an  inexorable 
justice.  Something  else  must  be  taken  into  account.  God 
is  not  the  implacable  judge  of  the  penal  satisfaction  theory, 
for  he  is  willing  to  accept  substitutes  for  penalty.  It  is 
evident  that  his  interest  is  not  in  securing  an  exact  equiva¬ 
lent  for  sin  in  the  form  of  punishment.  What,  then,  is 
God’s  interest  in  the  matter?  It  is  the  merit  of  the  so- 
called  “  Governmental  Theory,”  suggested  by  Grotius  and 
elaborated  by  the  New  England  theologians  from  Edwards 
to  Park,  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  idea  of  a  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  God  altogether,  either  of  his  honor  or  of  his  justice, 
and  so  parts  company  with  the  Shylock  conception  of  God. 
For  the  governmental  theory,  God  in  the  atonement  is  the 
guardian  of  law  and  the  ends  of  law.  The  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  not  the  penalty  of  the  law,  but  were  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  penalty,  accomplishing  the  same  end  as  penalty, 
and  yet  leaving  God  free  to  forgive.  A  necessity  rests  upon 
God  as  sovereign.  He  is  too  wise  a  ruler  to  dismiss  sin¬ 
ners  with  a  mere  forgiveness,  for  that  would  put  a  pre¬ 
mium  upon  sin.  Something  must  be  done  to  impress  men 
with  the  awfulness  of  sin.  By  making  Christ  to  suffer, 
the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  God  gave  such  an  exhibition 
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of  the  awfuluess  of  sin  as  made  it  safe  for  God  to  forgive 
believers  in  Christ. 

The  governmental  theory  is  the  first  which  recognizes  on 
God’s  part  a  real  forgiveness  of  sins,  that  is,  a  gracious  act 
of  God  by  which  he  does  not  exact  the  full  penalty  of  sins ; 
and  it  escapes  most  of  the  inconsistencies  in  which  the  An- 
selmic  theory  and  all  of  its  modifications  involve  the  con¬ 
ception  of  God.  It  is  strong  in  its  apprehension  of  end, 
namely,  the  granting  of  forgiveness  under  such  conditions 
as  shall  insure  the  ends  of  moral  law;  but  it  is  weak  in  its 
apprehension  of  means  to  that  end.  It  has  no  other  means 
to  suggest  than  the  arbitrary  infliction  of  sutfering  on 
Christ,  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  Such  an  infliction,  far 
from  exalting  righteousness,  must  produce  tlie  opposite 
effect.  The  chief  defect  of  the  theory,  however,  is  that  into 
the  clo.se  ami  tender  relation  of  a  forgiving  Father  and  a 
forgiven  chihl  the  governmental  theory  introduces  a  for¬ 
eign  element.  God  as  a  father  could  forgive  his  repentant 
child :  God  as  a  sovereign  cannot.  Man  as  a  repentant  sin¬ 
ner  could  be  forgiven :  man  as  the  subject  of  moral  govern¬ 
ment  ^cannot.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  conception 
of  God  does  not  lie  within  the  view  of  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  Christian  consciousness  of  God  is  per¬ 
sonal,  not  official.  It  is  of  a  father  and  of  nothing  else. 
Fatherhood  involves  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
moral  law,  but  the  governmental  theory  fails  to  bring  the 
maintenance  of  righteousness  within  the  functions  of  the 
divine  Fatherhood.  It  must  go  entirely  outside  the  idea  of 
fatherhood,  must  imj^rt  the  idea  of  sovereign  or  judge. 
Consequently  its  substitute  for  penalty  does  not  meet  any 
real  moral  needs  of  the  soul. 

Chronological  sequence  would  have  led  to  Abelard,  the 
author  of  the  moral  influence  theory,  before  the  govern¬ 
mental  theory  was  taken  up.  Abelard  belonged  to  the  gen¬ 
eration  after  Anselm.  It  is  Bushnell  to  whom  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  theory  is  due.  Abelard  simply  shifte<l  the  end 
of  the  atonement  from  God  to  man.  It  was  intended  not 
to  make  God  forgiving,  but  man  forgivable.  It  was  such 
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an  exhibition  of  the  love  of  God  as  wins  man  from  his  re¬ 
belliousness  and  makes  him  repentant.  So  far  the  theory 
is  eminently  unsatisfactory,  for  it  leaves  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  mere  stage  play,  an  exhibition  gotten  up  for  effect. 
They  are  not  the  cost  of  forgiveness,  for  man  could  have 
had  forgiveness  whenever  he  wanted  it.  They  are  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  his  emotions  to  make  him  want  it.  Emotions  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  drama  are  wholesome  just  so  long  as  we  recog¬ 
nize  in  the  drama  the  portrayal  of  life.  They  become  mor¬ 
bid  as  soon  as  the  drama  goes  beyond  the  possibilities  of 
life.  Here  is  a  drama  beliind  which  there  lies  no  reality. 
The  only  reality  is  the  emotions  excited  by  the  drama 
itself.  Such  an  effect  could  be  nothing  but  morbid,  and 
the  effect  itself  would  become  impossible  the  moment  its 
true  character  was  recognized. 

Bushnell  makes  the  theory  respectable,  and  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  subject,  by  making  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
real.  They  are  not  an  arbitrary  infliction,  but  they  are  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  God’s  reaching  out  after  his  er¬ 
ring  children.  They  are  not  therefore  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  apart  from  God,  but  they  are  the  very  sufferings  of 
God  coming  to  the  light  in  Christ.  “  Love,”  he  says, 

“  is  a  principle  essentially  vicarious  in  its  own  nature, 
identifying  the  subject  with  others,  so  as  to  suffer  their  ad¬ 
versities  and  pains,  and  take  on  itself  the  burden  of  their 
evils.  ...  If  it  be  true  that  love  is  a  principle  of  vicari¬ 
ous  sacrifice,  then  it  will  be  so,  not  in  Christ  only,  but  as 
truly  in  God  the  Supreme,  or  the  God  of  revelation  previous 
to  Christ’s  coming.  .  .  .  What  then  was  Christ  in  his 
vicarious  feeling  and  sacrifice,  what  in  his  Gethsemane, 
but  a  revelation  in  time  of  just  that  love  that  had  been 
struggling  always  in  God’s  bosom ;  watching  wearily  for 
the  world  and  with  groanings  unheard  by  mortal  ears  ?  ” ' 

Bushnell  here  maintains  the  antithesis  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  theory.  That  was  strong  as  to  end,  weak  as  to 
means.  Bushnell  is  strong  as  to  means,  weak  as  to  end. 
For  when  we  ask  what  this  suffering  love  of  God  does  for 

’  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  vol.  1.  pp.  42.  69. 
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us,  what  is  the  work  which  it  accomplishes,  how  it  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  —  in  other  words.  What  is 
its  end?  Bushnell  in  his  first  volume  is  silent.  He  does 
not  even  repeat  the  thought  of  Abelard,  that  the  suffering 
love  of  God  is  necessary  to  move  men  to  repentance.  In 
his  supplementary  volume  Bushnell  says  that,  in  suffering, 
God  propitiates  himself.  He  cannot  be  sure  of  the  passing 
of  his  own  resentment  against  sinners  till  he  has  suffered 
for  them.  In  other  words,  God’s  suffering  is  a  kind  of 
penance  which  God  imposes  upon  himself  for  ever  having 
been  angry  witli  men.  But  the  need  for  such  an  expiation 
presupposes  that  God  is  conscious  of  having  been  wrong  in 
his  feeling  of  resentment  against  sin.  Such  a  conscious¬ 
ness,  God,  according  to  the  Christian  conce])tion  of  him, 
could  never  have.  It  is  natural  in  sinful  men,  and  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  it  in  the  sequel,  but  Bushnell  in¬ 
troduces  it  in  an  impossible  relation. 

We  may  pause  to  sum  up  the  defects  of  the  three  great 
historical  theories  of  the  atonement.  They  are  all  ab¬ 
stract.  The  Anselmic  theory  in  all  of  its  forms  tears  God 
out  of  his  human  relations,  and  addresses  the  atonement  to 
him  without  reference  to  an3dhing  it  accomplishes  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  It  takes  no  account  of  any  of  the  facts  of 
man’s  consciousness.  The  transactions  involved  might  as 
well  have  taken  place  on  Mars  as  on  the  earth.  The  moral 
influence  theory  in  its  pure  forms  does  precisely  the  op¬ 
posite.  It  takes  man  out  of  his  relation  to  Go«l,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  the  atonement  to  man  alone.  God  needed  not  that 
anything  should  be  done  to  restore  him  to  right  relations 
with  man.  There  was  no  barrier  on  his  side.  The  govern¬ 
mental  theory  abstracts  a  relation,  so  to  speak,  from  both 
terms  of  the  relation,  makes  it  a  tertium  quid,  neither  God 
nor  man,  and  addresses  the  atonement  to  this  relation. 
Common  to  all  is  the  failure  to  interrogate  consciousness 
as  to  the  demands  of  man’s  spiritual  life  which  must  be 
met  by  the  atonement. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Bushnell  nowhere  uses  the 
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phrase  “  moral  influence.”  He  does  use  the  phrase  “  moral 
power.”  “  In  one  way  or  another,”  he  says, 

“  the  gospel  teachers  appear  to  have  been  trying  every¬ 
where  and  in  all  past  ages,  if  not  consciously,  yet  uncon¬ 
sciously,  to  get  beyond  their  own  doctrine,  and  bring  out 
some  practically  moral- power  view’  of  the  cross,  more  fruit¬ 
ful  and  sanctifying,  than  by  their  ow’ii  particular  doctrine, 
it  jmssibly  can  be.”  ^ 

Now’  moral  power  is  not  moral  influence.  Moral  influence 
is  pressure  brought  to  b€*ar  from  without.  With  reference 
to  it  a  man  is  passive.  Moral  pow’er  is  something  which 
a  man  must  appropriate  and  make  his  own  in  order  to 
profit  by  it.  To  explain  the  cross  as  a  power  that  supplies 
a  felt  uee<l  in  man’s  spiritual  life  has  been  the  aim  of  all 
recent  speculation  ui)on  tlie  atonement.  Such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  J.  McLeod  Campbell’s  view’  that  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  were  “a  perfect  Amen  in  humanity  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God  on  the  sin  of  man  ” ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  offered  to  God  that  perfect  repentance 
for  sin  w’hich  man  could  not  offer.  This  brings  us  at  once 
face  to  face  w’ith  a  real  human  need,  the  need  of  repentance 
—  of  a  ])erfect  repentance,  one  that  shall  be  adequate  to  the 
sense  of  the  guilt  of  sin.  It  has  been  commonly  assumed 
that  w’e  know’  all  about  repentance,  and  that  it  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  simple  ami  easy  thing  to  repent.  On  the  contrary, 
a  perfect  repentance  is  a  supremely  difticult  thing. 

The  little  town  of  Uttoxeter  in  England  is  one  of  the 
least  distinguished  in  the  realm,  yet  it  w’as  once  the  scene 
of  a  unique  event.  The  father  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
use<l  to  keej)  a  book-stall  in  the  marketplace  of  the  town, 
and  Samuel  w’hen  a  boy  used  to  accompany  his  father 
thither.  “  Once,  indeed,”  he  says, 

“  I  W’as  disobedient.  I  refused  to  attend  my  father  to  Ut¬ 
toxeter  market.  Pride  w’as  the  source  of  that  refusal,  and 
the  remembrance  of  it  w’as  painful.  A  few  years  ago  [but 
a  few’  before  his  death],  I  desired  to  atone  for  this  fault. 
I  went  to  Uttoxeter  in  very  bad  w’eather,  and  stood  for  a 
considerable  time  bareheaded  in  the  rain,  on  the  spot 

^Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 
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where  my  father’s  stall  used  to  stand.  In  contrition  I 
stood,  and  hope  the  penance  was  expiatory.” 

Dr.  Armitage,  in  quoting  the  saying,  remarks  that  the  deed 
was  scarcely  Christian.  That  is  true.  It  contains  no  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Christian  ideas  or  motives.  Nevertheless,  it  ex¬ 
presses  a  great  elemental  need  of  human  nature,  a  need 
that  was  pre-Christian,  a  need  that  Christianity  came  into 
the  world  to  satisfy,  and  that  never  was  satisfied  till  Christ 
came.  The  need  is  that  of  penance  or  expiation  for  wrong 
done. 

There  is  the  wrong  of  yesterday,  a  deed  that  you  recog¬ 
nize  now  in  all  its  hideousness.  What  can  you  do  about 
it?  You  cannot  recall  it.  Will  Carletoii  was  right,  not 
only  as  to  words,  but  as  to  all  actions: — 

“  Boys  flying  kites  haul  in  their  white-winged  birds. 

You  can’t  do  that  way  when  you're  flying  words. 

Thoughts  in  the  heart  may  often  fall  back  dead; 

But  God  himself  can’t  stop  them,  once  they’re  said.” 

You  can  go  to  the  one  you  have  wronged,  and  express  your 
sorrow,  and  crave  forgiveness.  Is  that  enough?  For  the 
deed  that  hurt  and  wronged  a  brother,  will  words  of  con¬ 
fession  suffice  as  amends?  He  may  be  quite  ready  to  for¬ 
give  you.  Can  you  forgive  yourself  so  easily?  Words  are 
but  feeble  expressions  of  our  real  selves.  Deeds  are  the 
language  of  our  deepest  thought  and  feeling.  To  express 
the  sincerity  of  your  repentance,  your  repudiation  of  the 
wrong  done,  and  your  desire,  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  to  make 
restitution  for  it,  you  will  seek  some  service  you  can  render 
your  wronged  brother.  If  your  repentance  be  sincere,  this 
desire  will  have  no  reference  to  the  possibility  that  your 
brother  needs  to  be  appeased  before  granting  his  pardon. 
The  expiation  you  impose  on  yourself  is  the  expression  of 
your  own  sense  of  the  wrong  you  have  done.  It  is  Bush- 
nell’s  self-propitiation.  It  is  a  tribute  to  your  sense  of 
violated  law. 

When  we  turn  to  man’s  relation  to  his  sin  taken  in  itself^ 
can  we  be  blind  to  the  existence  of  the  same  impulse? 
What  mean  the  altars  that  have  run  red  with  the  blood  of 
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victims?  What  mean  the  privations  and  tortures  which 
men  have  inflicted  upon  themselves  both  as  a  means  of 
making  themselves  acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  as  a  way  to 
get  rid  of  their  own  torturing  sense  of  guilt?  Robertson 
Smith  traces  sacrifice  back  to  the  aspiration  of  man  for 
some  kind  of  physical  fellowship  with  God.  That  there 
was  such  an  aspiration  for  fellowship  may  be  readily  ad¬ 
mitted.  It  was  one  of  the  two  fundamental  aspects  of 
man’s  religious  life.  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss  in  his  “  Prim¬ 
itive  Semitic  Religion  To-day  ”  has  given  abundant  reason 
to  recognize  that  that  was  only  one  phase  of  primitive  re¬ 
ligion.  A  shadow  falls  across  the  relationship  of  man  to 
his  God,  a  shadow  deep,  dark,  and  portentous,  the  shadow 
of  his  own  guilt.  The  strenuousness  of  man’s  religious 
life  grows  out  of  this  sense  of  guilt.  It  may  be  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  terror,  in  which  case  sacrifice,  offering,  penance, 
self-torture,  self-consecration,  may  be  an  attempt  to  buy 
off  God  and  mollify  his  anger.  Doubtless  heathen  sacri¬ 
fices  and  religious  activity  fell  under  the  influence  of  this 
gross  view  of  the  relation  of  man  to  God.  Just  here  the 
faith  of  Israel  reveals  its  immeasurable  superiority  to  the 
ethnic  faiths.  It  definitely  transcended  such  a  conception 
of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  God. 

“  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  Jehovah,  and  bow  my¬ 
self  before  the  high  God?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with 
burnt  offerings,  with  calves  a  year  old?  Will  Jehovah  be 
pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands 
of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  1  give  my  first-born  for  my  trans¬ 
gression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul? 
He  hath  showed  th^,  O  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth 
Jehovah  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  kind¬ 
ness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  ” 

In  these  words  the  prophet  Micah  does  not  finally  meet  the 
problem  of  guilt,  but  the  possibility  of  placating  the  Deity 
is  definitely  laid  aside. 

In  man’s  relation  to  his  brother,  expiation  for  a  wrong 
done  is  possible.  My  obligation  to  my  brother  does  not 
cover  the  whole  range  of  my  possible  service.  There  are 
practical  limitations  upon  my  capacity  to  do  for  him. 
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The  world  is  full  of  distress,  I  cannot  relieve  it  all.  It  is 
full  of  heart  hunger  and  sorrow,  I  cannot  comfort  it  all.  It 
is  full  of  weakness  and  need,  I  cannot  help  it  all.  In  any 
given  case  I  may  redouble  niy  exertions  to  be  of  actual 
service  to  one  of  my  fellow  men,  and  thereby  I  maj'  express 
my  repentance  for  some  wrong  that  I  have  done.  But  the 
path  of  penance  in  relation  to  the  wrong  I  have  done 
God  —  that  is  impossible.  For  to  him  I  owe  all  that  I 
have,  all  that  I  am,  all  that  I  can  do.  There  is  no  margin 
left  that  I  may  use  as  the  expression  of  my  rej)entance. 
When  I  have  done  all,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  an  unprof¬ 
itable  servant :  I  have  done  that  which  it  is  my  duty  to  do. 
How  vain  is  the  practice  of  penance  to  expiate  sin  and 
gain  peace  of  conscience,  let  every  anchorite,  every  ])eni- 
tente,  every  Paul,  every  Luther,  bear  witness.  It  is  span¬ 
ning  an  infinite  gulf  with  the  film  of  a  human  bridge.  It 
is  filling  a  bottomless  i)it  with  the  infinitesimals  of  human 
merit.  It  is  matching  human  weakness  against  the  in¬ 
finitude  of  divine  holiness.  The  terms  “infinite”  and 
“bottomless”  are  here  used  in  no  academic  sense,  but  as 
expressions  of  human  emotion  stirred  by  the  consciousness 
of  guilt.  The  awakened  sinner  needs  no  scholastic  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  the  enormity  of  his  sin.  He  knows  it  be- 
cau.se  he  feels  it  thrilling  through  him. 

Just  here  I  may  be  met  with  the  objection  that  the 
state  of  mind  which  I  am  portraying  is  altogether  exce])- 
tional,  if  not  non-existent,  in  these  days.  Men  are  not 
seeking  means  of  expiation  because  of  their  ju’ofouinl  sense 
of  guilt.  Quite  likely  that  is  true.  Yet  I  present  this  con¬ 
sciousness  of  guilt  as  the  limit  toward  which  every  sense  of 
unworthine.ss  tends.  It  is  the  asymj)tote  which  the  hy¬ 
perbola  of  repentance  approaches,  but  with  which  it  never 
coincides.  Often  we  are  not  conscious  of  needs  until  we 
find  them  supplied.  Many  a  man  is  not  profoundly  con¬ 
scious  of  his  guilt  until  he  finds  salvation  in  Christ,  and 
then  it  comes  to  him  as  something  which  might  have  been 
had  he  realized  his  condition  and  never  known  Christ. 
Just  because  that  salvation  meets  the  consciousness  of 
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guilt  in  some  other  way  than  by  penance,  the  consciousness 
of  guilt  itself  is  changed  in  character.  Most  of  us  do  not 
know  the  terrors  of  an  awakene<l  conscience  just  because 
we  know  Christ,  and  because  we  know  him  so  early  and  so 
well.  But  there  are  evidences  enough  of  what  those  terrors 
might  be  in  the  case  of  sensitive  souls  if  there  were  no 
Christian  salvation. 

"For  pleasure  I  have  given  mj'  soul; 

Now,  Justice,  let  thy  thunders  roll! 

Now.  Vengeance,  smite  —  and  with  a  blow 

Lay  the  rebellious  ingrate  low." 

These  words  of  Henry  Kirke  White  are  a  transcript  of  the 
experience  of  some  souls  tortured  by  guilt.  That  experi¬ 
ence  is  shadowe<l  forth  in  the  Creek  myths  of  Nemesis  and 
the  Eumenides,  in  the  legends  of  Oedipus  and  Agamemnon. 
Bunyan  could  write  so  powerfully  of  Christian  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross  because  he  himself  liad  carried  Christian’s 
burden.  Luther  could  exult  in  the  free«loni  in  Christ  be¬ 
cause  he  had  known  the  misery  of  unatoned  guilt.  Men 
have  gone  ma<l  with  the  sense  of  unexi)iated  ami  inexpiable 
guilt.  Paul’s  mighty  wail  of  anguish,  "  O  wretched  man 
that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?”  is  the  wail  of  humanity  when  it  comes  to  itself  as 
to  the  meaning  of  sin. 

As  to  how  far  this  sen.se  of  the  need  of  expiation  is 
associated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  one  who  has  it  with 
the  thought  of  a  jiersonal  Cod  and  of  sin  as  an  injury  to 
him,  there  is  n(‘e<l  of  a  Professor  Starbnek  or  a  Professor 
Coe  to  determine.  Where  the  cherished  conception  of  Cod 
is  of  a  vengeful  and  jealous  tyrant,  the  need  of  exi)iation 
will  doubtless  be  associated  with  the  thought  of  Cod;  but 
to  hold  such  a  conception  is  to  fall  back  into  the  pagan 
idea  of  God,  and  almost  inevitably  to  fall  into  the  pagan 
notion  of  placating  Cod.  So  far  as  the  Anselmic,  or  Shy- 
lock,  conception  of  Cod  has  really  laid  hobl  upon  Christ¬ 
ian  thought,  it  may  well  be  that  the  feeling  for  expiation  is 
directly  associated  with  the  thought  of  Co<l;  but,  as  has 
been  repeatedly  asserted,  that  conception  of  Cod  belongs 
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to  theology  rather  than  to  experience  to  a  much  larger  ex¬ 
tent  than  has  often  been  recognized.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  feeling  of  guilt  that  <lemands  some  kind  of 
penance  is  generally  associated  with  anything  more  than 
the  consciousness  of  a  violated  law.  It  is  a  tribute  of 
respect  for  law.  It  is  the  “  curse  of  the  law  ”  written  in 
consciousness.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  condemnation  of 
conscience.  The  association  of  the  thought  of  sin  with 
the  thought  of  God  will  arise  in  the  Christian’s  mind,  not  as 
he  thinks  of  sin  as  a  violation  of  law,  but  as  he  comes  to 
realize  the  love  of  God,  and  sees  that  his  sin  has  been  all 
along  a  spurning  of  that  infinite  love.  The  more  he  thus 
thinks  of  God,  the  less  will  he  be  able  to  think  of  God  as 
demanding  any  form  of  expiation.  The  man  needs  exi)ia- 
tion  to  balance  accounts  with  himself.  He  needs  it  to 
satisfy  his  own  conscience. 

God  meets  the  returning  prodigal  with  forgiveness,  but 
what  is  the  nature  of  that  forgiveness?  Can  it  be  a  mere 
free  and  costless  forgiveness,  —  a  forgiveness  out  of  hand, 
so  to  speak?  The  crux  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
lies  here.  Have  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  no 
necessary  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins?  And  if  they 
have  any  necessary  relation,  what  is  it?  I  have  tried  to 
show  that  there  is  such  a  necessary  relationship  in  Chris¬ 
tian  consciousness;  but  how  can  we  make  it  explicit  for 
thought  ? 

Mention  has  been  made  of  that  consciousness  of  the 
heinousness  of  sin  toward  which  all  repentance  tends  as 
a  limit.  A  man  who  has  that  consciousness  of  sin  is  look¬ 
ing  at  it  from  the  divine  standpoint.  He  is  judging  it  as 
God  judges  it.  Could  such  a  man  ever  be  persuaded  that 
God  can  merely  say  to  him,  “  I  forgive  you,  go  and  sin  no 
more”;  and  that  that  is  all  there  is  of  forgiveness?  Such 
a  belief  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  To  hold  it 
would  be  to  say  that  God  esteemed  lightly  what  he  does 
not  esteem  lightly.  Sin  is  too  heavy  a  thing  to  be  puffed 
away  like  a  wreath  of  smoke.  Forgiveness  is  too  j)recious 
a  thing  to  cost  only  a  word.  A  forgiveness  out  of  hand 
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would  not  to  the  awakened  conscience  restore  the  disturbed 
moral  balance  of  the  universe.  It  would  not  restore  the 
equation  destroyed  by  sin.  Those  who  point  to  the  father^s 
forgiveness  of  the  prodigal  as  the  analogy  of  God’s  action 
forget  the  years  of  agonized  waiting  that  had  gone  before 
the  forgiveness  of  the  prodigal,  and  had  left  their  marks 
on  the  father’s  face,  —  marks  that  were  there  as  he  spoke 
the  words  of  forgiveness  and  of  peace.  They  forget  too  that 
God  can  do,  and  does  do,  what  the  father  of  the  prodigal 
could  not.  The  earthly  father  ran  to  meet  the  prodigal 
when  the  prodigal  was  on  the  way  home.  The  Heavenly 
Father  pursues  the  prodigal  into  the  far  country  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  come  home.  Without  that  persuasion  of  God 
the  sinner  would  never  start  for  the  Father’s  house.  But 
to  follow  the  pro<ligal,  to  labor  with  him,  to  meet  his  re¬ 
buffs,  to  take  the  shame  of  all  of  it  upon  one’s  self,  means 
cost,  pain,  suffering,  to  the  heart  of  God. 

Vicarious  suffering  is  by  no  means  the  rarity  that  it  has 
commonly  been  assumed  to  be  in  discussions  of  the  atone¬ 
ment.  We  are  all  of  necessity  bearing  one  another’s 
burdens.  The  more  complicated  society  becomes,  the  more 
delicate  the  relations  that  bind  us  together,  the  more  is  it 
true  that  no  man  liveth  unto  himself,  and  no  man  dieth 
unto  himself.  The  family  as  the  sphere  of  closest  fellow¬ 
ship  furnishes  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  of 
vicarious  suffering.  Through  long  years  the  parents  bear 
all  the  child’s  burdens,  providing  him  with  all  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  warding  off  every  ill,  furnishing  him  with 
ideas  and  even  with  character.  The  law  holds  the  parent 
pecuniarily  responsible  for  the  child’s  misdeeds.  There  is 
a  natural  basis  for  this  vicarious  burden-bearing  which  is 
inevitable;  but  the  more  closely  the  family  ties  are  knit  by 
mutual  affection,  the  more  does  this  vicarious  burden¬ 
bearing  increase.  The  father  suffers  for  the  wrong-doing 
of  the  child,  the  husband  for  the  wife,  the  child  for  the 
parent.  The  innocent  suffer,  as  a  rule,  far  more  than  the 
guilty ;  for  that  very  sensitiveness  to  moral  obligation 
which  keeps  them  innocent  makes  them  feel  by  sympathy 
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the  curse  of  wrong  wlieiiever  they  staiul  in  sympathetic  re¬ 
lations  with  the  wrong-doer.  The  guilty  man  is  deadene<l 
in  his  capacity  to  feel  his  own  guilt  by  that  very  obtnseness 
of  moral  perception  which  permitted  him  to  incur  the 
guilt.  Indeed,  the  hardened  conscience  is  generally  awak¬ 
ened  to  its  own  guilt  by  the  sympathetic  perception  of  the 
reflex  of  that  guilt  in  innocent  loved  ones.  Anguish  of 
spirit  often  comes  first  to  the  guilty  son  when  he  sees  that 
his  wrong-doing  has  broken  a  mother’s  heart  —  to  the 
guilty  father  when  he  knows  the  misery  his  crime  has  en¬ 
tailed  upon  his  innocent  children.  It  is  liere  that  .1.  Mc- 
leod  Campbell’s  idea  of  a  vicarious  repeittance  finds  its 
justification.  The  shame  of  an  innocent  man  for  tlie  guilt 
of  one  he  loves  as  his  own  soul  becomes  the  source  of  a 
like  shame  in  the  guilty  one. 

Bushnell  is  right  in  asserting  that  we  cannot  excej)! 
from  this  law  of  vicarious  suffering  the  greatest  lov(»  of  all, 
the  love  of  God  for  his  chiblren.  Divine  love  would  be 
meaningless  without  sympathy.  Divine  Fatherhood  would 
be  a  mockery  unless  God  suffered  with  us  and  for  us.  But 
our  greatest  suffering  —  at  least  that  which  ought  to  be 
the  greatest,  and  would  be  the  greatest  if  we  only  knew  our¬ 
selves  as  God  knows  us  —  is  fhe  suffering  wliich  sin  entails. 
If  God  be  a  Father,  if  he  be  the  one  of  whom  every  family 
in  heaven  and  earth  is  named,  fhen  God  cannot  but  snlfer 
in  our  sin  as  we  guilty  men  can  never  suffer. 

Into  Christian  consciousness  this  sense  of  a  sympathetic 
and  suffering  God  scarcely  enters  as  yet ;  and  it  is  that  fact 
that  has  made  the  atonement  so  difficult  a  doctrine  to  in¬ 
terpret.  This  failure  to  apprehend  a  suffering  God  is  <lue 
to  the  failure  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  Incarnation. 
Christians  do  see  and  feel  the  sympathy  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  suffering  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  they  have  not  learned 
that  all  that  Christ  was  God  is,  that  Christ  was  God  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  flesh.  And  all  our  theories  of  three  [lersons  in 
one  substance,  of  two  natures  in  one  person,  have  but  made 
the  apprehension  of  this  simple  and  fundamental  fact  of 
the  gospel  more  difficult.  For  most  Christians  are  in  the 
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position  of  the  Sunday-school  scholar  who  said  that  when 
she  thought  of  God’s  justice,  she  thought  of  (iod  the  Father, 
but  when  she  thought  of  God’s  love  she  thought  of  God  the 
Sou.  When  we  have  learned  the  meaning  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,  we  shall  perceive  that  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  were 
not  transactions  directed  towards  God,  but  w’ere  the  mani¬ 
festations  in  time  of  the  eternal  heart  of  God.  Meanwhile 
the  sulfering  of  Christ  with  sinners  and  for  sinners  is  an 
integral  i)art  of  the  consciousness  of  Christian  believers. 
How'ever  much  w’e  speak  the  language  of  an  arbitrary  in¬ 
fliction  of  suffering  upon  Christ,  the  Christ  w’e  know  and 
love  suffered  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself, 
and  suffered  through  his  unfathomable  love  for  sinful  men. 
“  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  they  that  were  his  own  re¬ 
ceived  him  not.” 

Now’^  w’hat  has  all  this  to  do  wdth  the  awakened  sinner’s 
felt  need  of  a  means  of  expiation?  The  answ’er  is  twofohl. 
In  the  first  place,  the  forgiveness  that  is  offere<l  in  view’  of 
the  revelation  of  God’s  heart  in  Gethsemane  ami  Calvary  is 
not  a  costless  forgiveness.  It  has  cost  the  measureless  sor¬ 
row  of  God  himself.  God’s  forgiveness  is  the  exj)ression  of 
his  love,  and  his  love  has  brought  iiimn  him  tlie  whole 
burden  and  curse  of  the  sin  of  his  children.  The  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death  of  Christ  are  the  sign,  the  seal,  the  sj’inbol, 
the  assurance,  the  manifestation,  the  <lemonstration,  of 
this  fact.  The  gulf  that  men  could  not  bridge  to  reach 
God,  God  has  bridged  to  reach  men.  The  pit  that  men  couhl 
not  fill  with  their  infinitesimal  penances  God  has  fille<l  with 
his  own  suffering  love.  The  tribute  to  the  majesty  of 
violated  law’  w’hich  man  the  sinner  could  not  pay,  God  has 
paid  in  the  sw’eat  drops  of  his  ow’n  agony. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  this  fact  of  vicarious  suffering 
meets  the  importunate  need  of  expiation  w’ith  a  vastly 
greater  obligation.  When  love  has  suffered  for  my  guilt, 
the  great  obligation  that  rests  upon  me  is,  not  to  seek  some 
added  suffering  for  my  own  guilt,  but  it  is  to  meet  that 
love  W’ith  an  answ’ering  love.  My  obligation  is  no  longer 
determined  by  my  past  sin,  but  it  is  determined  by  my  in- 
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debtedness  to  the  love  that  has  sought  me  at  such  cost. 
The  fact  that  God  in  Christ  has  suffered  for  me  creates  an 
obligation  so  great  that  it  sinks  the  thought  of  expiation 
out  of  sight.  Penance  becomes  not  simply  needless,  but 
the  very  thought  of  it  becomes  an  insult  to  my  Saviour,  for 
it  subordinates  him  to  something  else.  Calvary’s  cross  has 
swept  away  all  altars  of  sacrifice,  all  penance,  all  expia¬ 
tion,  wherever  it  has  gone  in  its  full  meaning  and  power. 

“  Love  so  amazing,  so  divine. 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all.” 

This  is  what  Dr.  Armitage  meant  by  saying  that  Samuel 
Johnson’s  act  was  scarcely  Christian.  It  was  not  in  so  far 
as  it  concerned  a  sin  against  God.  In  so  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerned  the  wrong  to  his  father,  the  act  was  confessedly  a 
sentimental  satisfaction,  with  a  vague  hope  that  in  some 
way  it  might  come  to  his  father  as  the  evidence  of  a  sin¬ 
cere  repentance. 

A  redemption  through  the  suffering  love  of  God  creates 
the  strongest  possible  motive  for  the  new  life  of  obedience 
and  love.  It  was  the  fatal  defect  of  the  earlier  theories 
of  the  atonement  that  they  stood  in  no  relation  to  the  new 
life  that  a  man  should  lead  as  the  child  of  God.  Anselm’s 
theory,  confessedly,  simply  restorefl  men  to  the  position 
they  held  before  they  had  sinned.  No  added  power  was 
assured  them,  no  added  motive  to  be  right  with  God.  But 
a  redemption  that  has  cost  God  infinite  sorrow  through  liis 
love  for  me,  when  once  I  have  apprehended  it  as  mine, 
changes  the  whole  outlook  and  meaning  of  my  life.  The 
moral  influence  thus  conceived  is  not  attached  to  the  atone¬ 
ment  by  some  remote  inference.  It  flows  directly  from  it. 
I  am  redeemed  by  one  and  the  same  act  both  from  the  guilt 
of  sin  as  a  fact  of  my  consciousness,  and  from  the  power 
of  sin  as  the  dominant  motive  of  my  life.  If  the  atone¬ 
ment  flows  out  of  the  sympathetic  sufferings  of  God  for  my 
sin,  it  is  no  longer  meaningless  to  speak  of  “  fill  [ing]  up 
that  which  is  lacking  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ.” 

Once  only  in  the  New  Testament  is  there  any  attempt 
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to  give  a  real  reason  for  the  necessity  of  the  atonement.  It 
is  in  the  third  chapter  of  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Romans. 

“  Christ  Jesus :  whom  God  set  forth  a  propitiation, 
through  faith,  in  his  blood,  to  show  his  righteousness  be¬ 
cause  of  the  passing  over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime,  in  the 
forbearance  of  God ;  for  the  showing,  I  say,  of  his  righteous¬ 
ness  at  this  present  season ;  that  he  might  himself  be  just, 
and  the  justifler  of  him  that  hath  faith  in  Jesus.” 

A  propitiation  is  offered  by  the  offender  to  the  offended  to 
make  him  merciful.  Here  the  offended  offers  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  offender.  It  is  not  needful  to  make  God  merci¬ 
ful.  God  had  always  been  passing  over  the  sins  done  afore¬ 
time  in  his  own  forbearance.  Now  it  was  needful  to  show 
his  righteousness  in  so  doing.  He  did  it  by  setting  forth 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  manifestation  of  his  own  feeling.  The 
manifestation  was  made  in  his  blood,  that  is,  in  his  sacri¬ 
fice.  Justice  is  satisfied  by  an  infinitely  costly  forgive¬ 
ness,  without  any  arbitrary  infliction  of  suffering  contrary 
to  every  consideration  of  justice.  The  integrity  of  the 
moral  law  is  maintained  without  sundering  the  govern¬ 
mental  from  the  parental  character  of  God.  Moral  power 
is  generated,  power  to  repent,  power  to  live  a  new  life,  by 
God’s  meeting  the  actual  needs  of  humanity,  and  energiz¬ 
ing  for  their  satisfaction.  Does  not  all  that  men  have 
sought  to  express  in  their  various  theories  of  the  atonement 
here  find  recognition? 
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The  family  as  the  basis  of  all  social  life  was  of  far 
greater  importance  for  Ancient  Israel  than,  for  example, 
for  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  Political  or¬ 
ganizations  are  to  be  found  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia  even 
in  the  earliest  ages;  the  individual  is  lirst  ami  foremost  a 
citizen  of  his  state  or  town ;  the  heads  of  families  and 
tribes  have  had  to  surrender  their  ])rivileges  to  the  prince 
or  king.  The  Israelite,  on  the  contrary,  was  and  remained 
first  and  foremost  member  of  his  tribe  and  family.  The 
oldest  form  of  government  in  Israel  was  the  tribal  com¬ 
munity.  The  heads  of  the  tribes  and  families  retained 
their  influence  till  far  into  the  period  of  kings.  In  ancient 
times  the  fathers  of  families  in  Israel  were  the  upholders 
of  the  law  and  of  public  worshij).  As  is  still  the  case 
among  the  Arabs  the  father  filled  the  role  of  priest.  This 
is  very  evident  in  the  period  jireceding  Moses.  But  even 
later  the  priestly  tribe  and  rank  of  the  Levites  ousted  tlie 
fathers  only  very  gradually  from  their  jirivileges.  The 
Paschal  lamb,  for  example,  always  remaineil  a  family  sac¬ 
rifice,  killed  by  the  father  and  eaten  by  the  members  of 
the  family. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  institution  of  the  Pa¬ 
triarchy  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  father  is  the  head  of  the  family,  his  will  is  law.  He  is 
the  Ba-al,  the  lord,  the  owner;  his  wife  is  the  B&uld,  the 
lorded,  the  owned.  The  wife  leaves  her  family,  and  by  her 
marriage  passes  over  into  that  of  her  husband.  Blood  re¬ 
lationship,  the  right  of  inheritance,  everything,  is  decided 
by  the  father. 

It  is  a  difficult  question  whether  survivals  of  the  Matri¬ 
archy  too  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament;  that 
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is  to  say,  of  the  social  organization  by  which  all  family 
relationships  were  regulated  by  the  mother.  This  insti¬ 
tution  is  by  no  means  so  ideal  as  people  have  supposed. 
There  is  here  no  question  of  an  actual  “  rule  of  the  mother.” 
Even  in  the  organization  of  the  so-called  Matriarchy  the 
husband  as  the  stronger  had  a  big  say  in  matters.  Not, 
however,  as  husband  and  father.  It  is  her  eldest  brother, 
the  uncle  of  the  cliildren  on  the  mother’s  side,  with  whom 
the  wife  lives,  to  whom  she  is  subject,  and  who  deoi<les 
in  marriage  and  inheritance  questions.  This  condition 
of  things  is  not  the  normal  one  and  can  never  have  been 
the  normal  and  original  comlition.  The  wife  who  either 
has  no  husband  at  all  or  only  sees  her  husband  now  and 
then,  and  who  is.  under  the  thumb  of  her  brother,  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  anything  but  mistress  in  her  family.  The 
term  “  Matriarchy,”  in  my  opinion,  masks  bitter  irony. 
This  system  runs  directly  counter  to  nature  and  is  an  after- 
math  of  the  irregular  state  of  “polyandry,”  —  the  right  of 
a  woman  to  have  several  husbands  within  the  bounds  of 
the  same  tribe.  The  survivals  of  this  decadent  state  which 
are  thought  to  be  traceable  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
after  all  more  than  uncertain.^ 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  In  Israel,  just  as  in 
Babylonia,  the  free  position  of  woman  is  in  the  beginning 
of  the  development.  However  we  may  stand  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Matriarchy,  it  is  in  any  case  remarkable  that 
it  is  just  in  the  oldest  narratives  (for  example,  in  the  books 
of  Oenesis  and  Judges)  that  the  position  of  women  ap¬ 
pears  freer  and  more  independent  than  later.  The  sup- 
l)osed  oppression,  the  supposed  low  position  of  women  in 
Israel,  has  frequently  been  greatly  exaggerated;  and  the 
moral  standard  of  the  ancient  Israelites  in  sexual  matters 
generally  has  often  been  fancied  lower  than  in  reality  it 
was.  The  statement  is  wholly  wrong  that  in  the  Old  Test¬ 
ament  faithlessness  in  marriage  is  condemned  only  in  the 

‘  Cf.  the  exhaustive  and  cautious  article  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Matthes 
on  “  Het  Matriarchaat.  inzonderheld  bij  Israel  ”  In  Teyler’s  The- 
ologlsch  Tljdschrlft,  vol.  1.  (1903)  pp.  1-23. 
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wife,  not  in  the  husband.^  The  husband  is  supposed  to 
have  been  free  in  sexual  intercourse,  if  only  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  married  wife  of  another  man.  As  against 
this,  attention  must  be  drawn  with  emphasis  to  such  a  pas¬ 
sage  as  Job  xxxi.  1,  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  where 
a  man’s  sinning  with  a  maiden  even  in  thought  is  con¬ 
demned,  and  in  which  the  moral  standard  of  our  Lord  in 
Matt.  V.  28  is  almost  reached.  Similar  words  are  to  be 
found  in  Ecclus.  ix.  5-8.  But  even  as  early  as  in  Gen. 
xxxviii.  12-23  the  conduct  of  Judah  is  clearly  censured. 
The  expression  “  no  such  thing  ought  to  be  done  in  Israel  ” 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  7;  2  Sam.  xiii.  12)  holds  good  for  all  sexual 
life,  and  proves  that  the  Israelites  had  in  this  respect  a 
strict  sense  of  moral  responsibility. 

What  I  wish  to  show  here  first  and  foremost  is  the  fact 
that  the  condition  of  women  in  Israel  in  as  well  as  out  of 
marriage  was  freer  and  less  constrained  than  now  in  the 
Eastern  world.  Here  too  there  is  no  question  of  a  gra<hial 
development  from  lower  to  higher.  The  proof  of  this  is 
not  far  to  seek.  It  is  suflSciently  notorious  how  miserable 
is  the  condition  of  the  East  to-day.  A  woman  in  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  world  to-day  is  not  much  more  than  the  slave  or 
one  of  the  slaves  of  her  husband.  She  has  not  a  word  to 
say  in  her  own  marriage,  she  sees  her  husband  for  the  first 
time  the  evening  before  the  wedding,  she  wears  out  her  life 
behind  the  walls  of  the  harem.  It  is  only  during  the  last 
few  decades  that  her  condition  has  been  somewhat  light¬ 
ened  under  the  influence  of  Western  culture. 

How  wholly  different  things  were  in  Israel  and  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  most  ancient  times!  Intercourse  between  the 
sexes  was  free  and  unrestrained.  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  a  woman  or  girl  having  to  go  veiled  in  public  and  not 
daring  to  speak  to  a  man.^  The  most  idyllic  tales  in  the 

Benzinger,  Hebraische  Archaologle  (2d  ed.  1907),  p.  105.  Cf. 
Encycl.  Bibl.,  col.  2946:  “Fidelity  on  the  husband’s  part  was  in 
no  way  enforced.” 

*As  —  not  still,  but  already  —  underlies  the  passages  in  2  Macc. 
111.  19;  3  Macc.  1.  18-19;  cf.  John  Iv.  27. 
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Old  Testament,  gems  of  art  both  in  the  literary  and  aes¬ 
thetic  sense,  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  free  intercourse, 
the  unrestrained  tone,  which  prevailed  especially  between 
unmarried  men  and  women.  Think  merely  of  the  well- 
known  pictures  of  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  who 
meet  in  the  evening  at  the  village  well  with  their  flocks, 
take  away  the  stone,  draw  water  and  refresh  their  flocks. 
Unrestrained  and  fearless,  shepherdesses  go  to  meet 
strangers,  give  them  a  hearing,  lend  them  help.  Abra¬ 
ham’s  servant  and  the  helpful  Rebecca  (Gen.  xxiv.  13  et 
seq.),  the  meeting  of  Jacob  with  the  beautiful  Rachel 
(Gen.  xxix.  9-13),  Moses  and  the  daughters  of  the  priest 
of  Midian  (Ex.  ii.  15-20),  Saul  and  the  maidens  of  Ramah, 
who  showed  him  the  way  to  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
ix.  11-14), —  these,  among  the  most  beautiful  stories  in  the 
Old  Testament,  I  would  just  like  to  mention  without  going 
into  them  at  length.  The  woman  was  in  no  sense  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  Children  were  required  by  law 
and  custom  to  obey  the  mother  just  as  much  as  the  father 
(Ex.  XX.  12;  Deut.  v.  16;  cf.  Prov.  i.  8;  vi.  20,  etc.).  The 
women  could  move  about  freely  without  veil  and  went  up 
along  with  their  husbands  to  the  sanctuary  (1  Sam.  i.  2  et 
seq.).  Heroines  and  prophetesses  were  honored  and  re¬ 
nowned,  like  Deborah  (the  “  mother  in  Israel,”  Judges  v. 
7)  and  Jael  (Judges  v.  24-27),  and  the  wise  woman  of 
Abel-Beth-maacah,  who  by  her  prudent  words  was  able  to 
save  her  town  from  ruin  (2  Sam.  xx.  15-22).' 

The  assertion  is  frequently  heard  that  the  Israelite  mar¬ 
riage,  regarded  juridically,  was  nothing  but  a  sale.*  By 
this  sale  the  wife  is  thought  to  have  become  the  property 
of  her  husband,  who  had  bought  her  from  her  father  for 

‘Cf.  further  especially  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Pratt,  Internat.  Standard 
Bible  Encycl.,  vol.  v.  p.  3100. 

*1.  Benzinger,  Hebraische  Archaologie  (2d  ed.),  p.  106:  “Die 
Israelltlsche  Ehe  1st  also  Kaufehe,  ganz  wle  schon  die  alte  baby- 
lonlsche  Im  Codex  Hammurabi  und  noch  die  heutlge  Fellachenehe.” 
Cf.  Encycl.  Blbl.,  col.  2942. 

VOL.  LXXVII.  No.  306.  6 
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the  “  purchase  money,”  the  mohar.  According  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Benziiiger,  the  woman  was  nothing  more  than  “  a  valu¬ 
able  chattel  (to  say  the  least)  of  her  husband.”^  Tliese 
somewhat  rough  expressions  are  inappropriate  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  state  of  things,  in  Babylonia  for  certain,  but  in  Israel 
.too.  The  future  husband  did,  to  be  sure,  pay  to  the  father 
of  the  bride  a  so-called  mohar,  a  sum  which  will  have 
amounted  in  ordinary  cases  to  fifty  shekels  of  silver  (about 
£4),  as  one  can  see  from  Dent.  xxii.  29  (cf.  with  Ex.  xxii. 
16).  The  same  custom  and  word  are  still  found  among 
the  bedouins  and  fellahs.  But  this  payment  does  not  stand 
by  itself  either  in  Babylonia  or  Israel.  The  Code  of 
Hammurapi  stipulates  no  less  than  three  different  pay¬ 
ments  at  the  solemnization  of  marriage.  The  Babylonian 
expressions  are  tirhatu,  seriqtu,  and  nudunnu.  Of  these 
the  tirhatu  corresponds  to  the  mohar,  the  sum  given  by  the 
bridegroom  to  the  father-in-law.  But  along  with  it  there 
are  the  seriqtu,  the  dowry,  given  by  the  father  along  with 
his  daughter  (thus,  what  the  French  call  “  la  dot,”  and 
the  Germans  “die  Mitgift”)  ;  and  further  the  nudunnu,  or 
marriage  present  given  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  (the 
German  “  Morgengabe  ”).  The  wife  retains  free  control 
of  seriqtu  and  nudunnu,  and  inherits  from  her  father  later 
the  tirhatu.  It  appears  from  §  164  of  the  Code  of  Ham¬ 
murapi,  moreover,  that  the  seriqtu  (that  is,  the  dowry 
which  she  gets  from  her  father)  was  often  larger  and  more 
valuable  than  the  tirhatu  (or  sum  paid  by  the  bridegroom). 
In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  phrase  “  sale  marriage  ” 
would  be  for  Babylonia  simply  absurd. 

But  also  for  Israel.  Gonesis  xxiv.  57  alone  (the  offer  of 
marriage  to  Rebecca)  shows  clearly  that  a  girl  had  very 
considerable  to  say  in  the  matter,  that  the  business  was  far 
from  being  arranged  by  the  family  without  her  knowledge. 
And  with  regard  to  the  mohar,  the  sum  paid  by  the  bri<le- 
groom,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  in  Israel  for  the 
father  not  to  keep  the  money  for  himself  (though  he  had 
the  right  to),  but  to  hand  it  over  to  his  daughter.  Rachel 
‘Encycl.  BIbl.,  col.  2946  (cf.  col.  1500). 
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and  Leah,  at  any  rate,  take  it  very  ill  of  their  father  Laban 
that  “  he  hath  sold  us,  and  hath  also  quite  devoured  our 
money”  (Gen. xxxi.  15).  And  in  Israel  too  the  wife  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  father  a  dowry  (gift,  mattdn  or  b^rdkd)^ 
the  value  of  which  was  often  greater  than  that  of  the  sum 
paid  by  the  bridegroom.  This  dowry  might  consist,  besides 
money,  of  ornaments  and  women  slaves,  or  also  (as  in  the 
cases  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  16-19;  Judges  i.  12-15 ;  cf.  1 
Kings  ix.  16)  in  land.  In  Israel,  too,  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  longer  any  question  of  “  marriage  by  sale.” 

Just  as  mistaken,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  assertion  that 
at  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage  in  ancient  Israel,  there 
was  no  sort  of  religious  ceremonial.^  This  opinion  is 
based  on  an  aryumentum  e  silentio  which  in  this  case  is 
not  well-groumled.  There  are  data,  and  in  my  opinion  even 
obvious  data,  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  contradict  this 
statement.  From  I’rov.  ii.  17 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  8, 59-60 ;  Mai.  ii. 
14  it  appears  with  sufficient  certainty  that  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Israelites  the  bridal  was  connected  with  a  religious 
rite.  Proverbs  ii.  17  speaks  of  the  adulterous  woman 
“  which  forsaketh  the  friend  [i.  e.  husband]  of  her  youth, 
and  forgetteth  the  covenant  of  her  God.”  Marriage  and 
divine  covenant  are  here  in  parallelismus  membrorum. 
Ezekiel  xvi.  8  also  uses  figurative  language ;  God  found  the 
people  Israel  of  old  in  the  desert,  poor,  naked,  and  aban¬ 
doned,  and  God  is,  as  it  were,  married  to  this  people.  “  I 
sware  unto  thee,  ami  entered  into  a  covenant  with  thee,  saith 
the  Lord  God,  and  thou  becamest  mine.”  Here,  too,  there¬ 
fore,  the  divine  covenant  is  likened  to  a  marriage;  a  solemn 
oath  at  the  marriage  ceremony  is  presupposed  by  such  a 
passage  as  this.  So  also  again  in  verse  59 ;  and,  above  all, 
in  Mai.  ii.  14.  This  last  passage  is  particularly  important 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  here  to  do  with  figurative 
language  expressing  the  relationship  between  God  and  his 
chosen  people,  but  with  actual  human  marriages  profaned 
by  rash  divorces :  “  Because  the  Lor<l  hath  been  witness  be- 
^  I.  Benzinger,  loc.  cit.,  p.  108. 
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tween  thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  against  whom  thou 
hast  dealt  treacherously;  though  she  is  thy  companion,  and 
the  wife  of  thy  covenant.”  How  anyone  with  a  passage 
like  this  before  him  can  declare  that  at  the  marriage  no 
kind  of  religious  ceremonies  was  used,  is  to  me  incompre¬ 
hensible. 

Woman  was  in  no  sense  despised  or  devoid  of  rights  in 
ancient  Israel.  One  thing  alone  threw  a  shadow  over  her 
life  —  polygamy.  Nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  is  polyg¬ 
amy  expressly  condemned,  though,  just  as  to-day  among  the 
Arabian  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  I‘alestine,  it  was  an  ex¬ 
ception  for  anyone  to  have  more  than  two  wives.  Such  a 
state  of  things  as  is  described  in  1  Sam.  i.  2  (Elkanah  with 
his  two  wives  Hannah  and  Peninnah)  was  the  rule;  cases 
such  as  in  Judges  viii.  30  (Gideon)  ;  2  Sam.  v.  13  (David) ; 
1  Kings  xi.  1,  3;  Song  of  Songs  vi.  8  (Solomon)  were  ex¬ 
ceptions.  The  relation  between  the  “  beloved  ”  and  the 
“hated”  wife  (Deut.  xxi.  15),  of  whom  one  was  the  rival 
of  the  other  (ISam.  i.  6),  was  far  from  a  happy  one. 

These  were  sad  conditions  of  life.  Nevertheless,  we  can 
say  emphatically:  The  normal  state  of  things  in  ancient 
Israel  as  in  earliest  Babylonia,  was  monogamy.  In  the  later 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  monogamy  is  treated  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  development 
from  polygamy  to  monogamj*^  took  place  entirely  without 
opposition  and  wholly  as  the  natural  thing.  But  when  we 
look  closer,  we  find  even  in  the  oldest  writings,  too,  the 
simple  marriage  regarded  as  the  normal,  legitimate  mar¬ 
riage,  at  least  in  theory,  even  though  the  Israelitish  law 
made  concessions  to  practice.  Monogamy  is  presupposed 
in  the  primeval  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise.  The 
marriages  of  the  patriarchs,  except  that  of  Jacob,  are  mo¬ 
nogamous.^  The  second  marriage  of  Moses  is  disapproved 
of  by  Miriam  and  Aaron  (Num.  xii.  1).  In  the  centuries 
after  Solomon  no  mention  is  anywhere  made  of  polygamy 
among  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  In  particular,  the 

'  For  Abraham’s  intercourse  with  Hagar  is  an  exceptional  case, 
permitted  also  in  the  Code  of  Hammurapi  (§§  144-146;  see  above). 
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queen-mother  (g^bird,  mistress)  plays  an  important  part 
at  the  court  (cf.  1  Kings  xv.  13;  Jer.  xiii.  18) ;  but  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  other  woman  besides  her  and  the  queen. 
The  prophets,  especially  Hosea  and  Jeremiah,  often  use  the 
metaphor  of  marriage  when  they  wish  to  convey  the  re¬ 
lation  of  Jehovah  to  his  people.  Jehovah  is,  as  it  were, 
married  to  Israel  and  has  never  chosen  any  other  nation. 
This  figure  would  have  been  simply  incomprehensible 
among  people  who  regarded  polygamy  as  the  normal  con¬ 
dition. 

To  construct  from  the  facts  a  development  from  lower 
to  higher,  from  polygamy  to  monogamy,  is,  here  again,  im¬ 
possible.  In  Proverbs,  monogamy  is  already  presuppose<l, 
just  as  in  Job  and  many  of  the  Psalms.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  the  New  Testament.  Nevertheless,  the  simple  mar¬ 
riage  is  never  expressly  ordained  even  there,  as  the  sole 
kind  of  marriage  desired  by  God.  Only  of  the  bishop  do 
we  read  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2  that  he  “  must  be  without  reproach, 
the  husband  of  one  wife.”  We  still  find  Flavius  Josephus 
relating  that  Herod  had  nine  wives;  because,  he  says,  our 
laws  allow  us  to  have  several  wives.^  This  was,  however, 
said  of  a  Herod,  who,  like  Solomon,  had  adopted  foreign 
habits.  The  life  of  the  Jew  of  the  people  was  even  then 
purely  monogamous,  and  the  simple  marriage  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  regarded  as  the  normal  form. 

Finally  a  last  question,  the  relationship  of  the  Israelit- 
ish  woman  to  the  religious  life  of  her  nation.  In  the  mod¬ 
ern  synagogue,  the  women  sit  separate  from  the  men  in  the 
gallery,  and  take  no  active  part  in  the  service.  The  service 
may  only  begin  when  at  least  ten  men  are  present.  To  this 
day  every  orthodox  Jew  thanks  God  daily  in  his  morning 
prayer  that  He  has  not  created  him  as  a  woman.  The 
woman,  on  the  other  hand,  says  meekly  and  submissively, 
“  Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  world,  that  He 
hath  created  me  according  to  His  pleasure!  ” 

‘Flavius  Josephus,  Antiquitates  Judaicse  xvil.  2  (ed.  Niese), 
§§14  and  19. 
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How  was  it  in  ancient  Israel?  The  view  (defended  by 
B.  Stade  and  R.  Smend)  that  the  lawful  religious  service 
in  Israel  was  exclusively  an  affair  for  the  male  sex,  is  in¬ 
correct  and  one-sided.  The  argument  that  few  names  of 
women  are  connected  in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  name 
of  the  Deity  has  been  confuted  by  Professor  Lohr  with  ex¬ 
act  statistics.^  It  is  true  that,  according  to  Ex.  xxiii.  17 ; 
xxxiv.  23 ;  Deut.  xvi.  16,  only  all  that  was  male  was  re¬ 
quired  to  appear  three  times  a  year  before  God,  that  is,  to 
go  up  to  the  sanctuary.  Apparently  women  were  consid¬ 
ered  as  disqualifie<l,  by  their  ever-recurring  sexual  im¬ 
purity,  from  bringing  offerings;  and  their  participation  in 
the  journey  to  the  Temple  was  not  demanded.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  was  not  only  allowed  to  women  to  accompany  their 
husbands  to  the  temple  but  it  was  actually  the  custom  to 
do  so.  From  passages  like  Judges  xxi.  19-23;  1  Sam.  i.  2 
et  seq.;  2  Kings  iv.  22-23,  and  above  all  Ex.  xx.  10;  Deut. 
xvi.  11,  14,  it  is  evident  that  the  women  celebrated  at  the 
festivals  too,  and  took  part  in  the  worship.  In  the  last 
two  passages  (Ex.  xx.  10;  Deut.  xvi.  11,  14),  the  mother  is 
not  expressly  mentioned,  probably  merely  because  her  par¬ 
ticipation,  along  with  the  daughter,  maid-servant,  and 
widow,  was  a  matter  of  course.  The  “  thou  ”  that  is  ut¬ 
tered  in  these  passages  comprehends  man  and  wife.  The 
woman  had  ahso,  apart  from  the  limitation  of  Num.  xxx., 
the  full  right  to  take  vows  (1  Sam.  i.  11),  even  the  Nazirite 
vow  of  abstinence  (Num.  vi.  2).  Along  with  the  prophets, 
prophetesses  are  repeatedly  named  as  well  (Deborah,  Hul- 
dah,  etc.).  Both  in  the  Tabernacle  and  in  the  Temple  at 
Shiloh  “  serving-women  which  served  at  the  door  of  the 
tent  of  meeting”  are  mentioned  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8;  1  Sam.  ii. 
22).  At  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  women 
singers  raised  their  voices  to  the  Lord.^ 

Thus  with  respect  to  religious  wor.ship  too,  the  rights 

‘  M.  Lohr,  Die  Stellung  des  Weibes  zu  Jahwe-Rellglon  und  Jahwe- 
Kult  (Beltrage  zur  Wlssenschaft  vom  Alien  Testament,  Heft  4), 
Leipzig.  1908. 

*Cf.  Sennacherib,  Taylor  Cylinder,  col.  ill,  lines  38-39. 
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and  influence  of  the  women  were  greater  in  early  times 
than  in  later.  Only  after  the  Babylonian  captivity  does 
an  anti-feminist  tendency  make  its  appearance  among  the 
Jews.  This  was  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  but, 
however  regrettable,  was  also  for  certain  reasons  compre¬ 
hensible.  Regular  religious  worship  in  the  Holy  Land  had 
been  rendered  impossible  by .  the  captivity.  From  this 
time  on,  those  cu.stoms  step  into  the  foreground  of  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  Jews  which  they  could  practice  freely 
out  of  Palestine  also,  such  as  circumcision,  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath,  abstinence  from  pork.  Of  the  na¬ 
tional  tokens  that  could  be  employed  abroad,  women  had  to 
do  without  the  most  important  of  all,  circumcision.  For 
this  reason  alone,  it  was  impossible  to  regard  her  as  fully 
qualifled  for  the  religious  service.  As  early  as  2  Chron. 
viii.  11,  it  is  reganled  as  a  umtter  of  course  that  no  woman 
may  enter  the  temple  or  dwell  in  the  precincts  of  the  holy 
place. 

But  there  was  more.  Whoever  has  read  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  must  have  noticed  again  and  again  that  it 
was  women  who  led  away  Israel  to  idolatry,  just  as  Eve, 
in  the  story  of  the  loss  of  Paradise,  was  not  merely  the 
tempted  but  the  temptress  (Gen.  iii.  16-17).  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  I  need  only  remind  the  reader  of  the  sacral  pros¬ 
titution,  the  vice  of  women  in  the  service  of  Baal,  which 
was  so  abhorred  by  the  professors  of  the  strict  worship  of 
Jehovah.  Moabite  women  even  in  the  ditys  of  Moses  cause 
the  people  in  the  desert  to  go  over  to  Baal-peor  (Num. 
XXV.  1-8)  ;  his  numerous  foreign  wives  seduce  Solomon 
(1  Kings  xi.  1-8)  ;  Jezebel  persua<les  Ahab  to  idolatry 
(1  Kings  xvi.  Jl).  Even  at  so  comparatively  late  a  perio<l 
as  that  in  which  Jeremiah  wrote,  we  find  the  prophet  in¬ 
furiated  at  the  women  of  Judah  who  serve  “  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,”  and  blame  the  neglect  of  her  worship  for  all 
their  misfortunes  (Jer.  xliv.  15-23).  And  even  after  the 
return  from  the  Captivity  the  “  strange  women  ”  were  the 
chief  danger  for  the  national  and  religious  life  of  the  Jew- 
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ish  coumiunity.  Away  with  the  strange  women !  the  holy 
seed  of  Israel  must  remain  pure!  is  the  cry  of  Ezra  an<l 
Nehemiah.  From  Ezra  x.  we  can  see  how  sternly  and  re¬ 
lentlessly  this  was  put  into  practice;  the  Jews  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  away  their  wives  by  hundreds. 

The  woman  the  temptress  to  the  worship  of  false  gods  — 
thus  the  anti-feminist  movement  in  the  period  after  the 
Captivity  becomes  intelligible.  To  this  period  belong  the 
hard  judgments  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  “  I  find  a 
thing  more  bitter  than  death,”  we  read  in  Eccles.  vii.  26, 
“  the  woman  whose  heart  is  snares  and  nets,  and  her 
hands  as  bands :  whoso  pleaseth  God  shall  escape  from  her ; 
but  the  sinner  shall  be  taken  by  her  ” ;  and  in  verse  28, 
“  One  man  among  a  thousand  have  I  found ;  but  a  woman 
among  all  those  have  I  not  found.”  A  similar  hatred  of 
women  is  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Jesus  Sirach  (Ecclus. 
XXV.  19)  :  “There  is  but  little  malice  like  the  malice  of  a 
woman,  may  the  lot  of  the  wicked  fall  upon  her!”  and  verse 
24 :  “  From  a  woman  did  sin  originate,  and  because  of  her 
we  all  must  die!  ”  ^ 

This  feeling  permeated  Islam,  but  also,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  the  later  Judaism.  According  to  the  Mishnah 
(Treatise  B^rdkot  iii.  3),  women  are  forbidden  to  pray  the 
Shema‘j  the  holiest  confession  of  the  Jews.  We  can  now 
understand  better  why  the  disciples  wondered  at  Jesus 
speaking  with  a  woman  (John  iv.  27). 

But  this  anti-feminism  is  not  an  invariable  mark  of  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  It  sprang  up,  in  point  of  fact,  only 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  community  after  the 
Captivity.  What  the  earlier  Israelites  considered  to  be 
God’s  will  regarding  the  position  of  women  appears  in  the 
story  of  Paradise,  which  characterizes  the  woman  in  her  re¬ 
lation  to  the  man  as  nty,  “  an  help  meet  for  him,”  or 
“  answering  to  him,”  “  a  pendant  to  him  ”(Gen.  ii.  18).  And, 

*  The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudeplgrapha  of  the  Old  Testament,  ed. 
by  R.  H.  Charles,  vol.  1.  p.  402. 
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in  conclusion,  I  may  refer  to  the  celebrated  alphabetic  song 
in  Prov.  xxxi.  10-31,  where,  in  addition  to  very  many  other 
good  qualities,  wisdom  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  are  lauded 
as  the  ornament  of  a  woman: — 

"  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom 
And  the  law  [or,  teaching]  of  kindness  is 
on  her  tongue. 


Favor  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain: 
But  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she 
shall  be  praised.” 


SUFFRAGE  AND  THE  “  I.  Q.” 

RAYMOND  L.  BRIDGMAN^  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  progressive  and  illuininatiug  article  by  Professor 
Edward  L.  Thorndike  in  Harper’s  Magazine  for  January, 
1920,  in  which  the  “  1.  Q.”  (intelligence  quotient)  figures 
prominently,  brings  to  a  head  a  problem  which  has  been 
before  our  country  from  its  beginning  and  is  to-day  one  of 
the  most  debated  in  poi)ular  interest.  What  shall  be  the 
standard  of  suffrage  in  our  democracy? 

According  to  the  practical  common  sense  of  the  peoi)le 
the  question  has  been  answered  already.  Their  answer  is 
that  in  our  democracy  only  those  shall  have  suffrage  who 
are  fit  to  share  the  government.  In  order  to  determine  fit¬ 
ness  an  age  limit  of  twenty-one  years  has  been  fixed.  For 
the  same  reason  the  line  of  sex  has  been  drawn.  In  nine 
of  the  States  an  educational  test  has  been  established.  In 
the  States  generally,  criminals  are  di8franchise<l,  and  idiots 
and  aliens  are  excluded ;  while  some  shut  out  Indians  and 
men  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  In  a  rough 
way  the  principle  has  been  adopted,  by  the  common  sense 
of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  that  no  one  shall  vote 
who  is  not  fit  to  pass  upon  the  public  questions  involve<l 
in  our  elections  and  to  jinlge  the  qualifications  of  candi¬ 
dates.  Doubtless  most  people  will  admit  that  this  test  of 
suffrage  is  reasonable.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  axiom  that 
no  one  shall  have  a  share  in  the  government  unless  he  or 
she  is  fit. 

But  it  is  within  common  knowledge  that  our  tests  of 
fitne.ss  are  very  crude.  Modern  researches  make  our  hard- 
and-fast  test  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  quite  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  almost  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  It  is  only  because 
it  w'orks  well  on  the  whole,  and  is  founded  upon  necessity, 
that  it  is  not  challenged.  Modern  investigjition  has  proved 
that  there  are  many  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  men 
of  twenty-one  years  and  over  who  are  children  in  intellect. 
Some  of  these  mature  more  or  less;  others  remain  chihlren 
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as  long  as  they  live.  We  admit  to  suffrage  a  large  number 
of  children  in  intellect,  solely  because  they  are  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  in  body.  On  the  other  hand,  we  exclude 
from  the  suffrage  many  persons  who  are  over  twenty-one 
years  in  intellect  simply  because  their  bodies  are  not  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  regardless  of  the  service  which  they 
might  render  to  the  public  by  their  intelligence  in  political 
matters. 

Again,  judged  by  the  standard  of  fitness,  it  is  evident 
that  sex  ought  not  to  be  a  test,  one  way  or  the  other.  Per¬ 
sonal  fitness  to  share  the  government  is  the  real  test  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  popular  judgment,  not  whether  the  voter  is 
man  or  woman.  Sex  has  been  taken  as  a  convenient  test 
for  apparently  the  same  reason  that  twenty-one  years  has 
been  taken,  —  that  it  is  a  rough  and  convenient  way  of 
determining  the  question  of  fitness.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  the  feminine  nature  and  feminine  occupations  are  such 
as  to  make  it  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  the  aggi-egate  of 
women’s  votes  would  not  tend  to  promote  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  If  all  women  were  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
administrative  caliber  of  some  women,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  sex  would  never  have  been  made  a  suffrage 
test.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all  women  were  of  the  manifest 
unfit  quality  of  many  who  occur  to  the  minds  of  the  anti¬ 
suffragists,  it  is  equally  beyond  doubt  that  woman  suffrage 
would  always  remain  a  preposterous  proposition.  The  whole 
woman-suffrage  question  has  resolved  itself  into  a  question 
of  relative  proportions  of  the  desirables  and  the  undesira¬ 
bles,  for  we  all  recognize  the  standard  of  i)ersonal  fitness 
and  that  there  can  be  no  abstract  personal  right  to  vote, 
for  that  would  upset  the  age  limit  and  our  other  tests. 

Demonstration  of  the  child  mind  in  adult  bodies,  which 
is  a  comparatively  new  truth  for  the  general  public,  only 
strengthens  the  common  belief  that  many  unfit  persons 
share  the  suffrage.  Their  influence  is  felt  in  the  election 
of  representatives  in  state  and  national  legislatures.  Thus 
they  have  their  full  numerical  part  in  the  decision  of  hotly 
contested  elections,  perhaps  more,  considering  the  dispo- 
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sition  of  many  of  our  educated  people  to  shirk  their  polit¬ 
ical  duties,  while  it  is  those  less  favored  who  are  more 
likely  to  exercise  their  full  suffrage  rights.  These  children 
in  mind,  though  adult  in  body,  may  turn  the  scale  from 
the  side  of  wisdom  and  justice  by  their  immature  judg¬ 
ments.  They  are  liable,  at  any  time,  to  be  a  hindrance 
upon  our  due  political  development.  In  consequence  of 
their  misjudgments  our  foreign  policies  may  be  distorted, 
and  thus  they  may  add  to  the  backwardness  of  world  prog¬ 
ress.  They  are  sure  to  be  a  constant  element  of  weakness 
and  danger.  Over  and  over  again  have  national  and  state 
crises  been  shaped  by  a  single  vote,  and  we  know  now  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever  before  that  we  have  in  our  body  politic  as 
legal  voters  many  men  who  have  only  a  child’s  mind. 

It  is  a  reasonable  proposition  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  foolish  clamor  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  in  times 
of  great  popular  excitement  comes  from  this  child  element 
among  our  voters.  It  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  prediction 
that  woman  suffrage  will  at  least  double  the  number  of 
child  voters,  and  that  it  will  as  much  more  than  double  the 
peril  from  this  class  as  the  woman  nature  is  more  emo¬ 
tional  and  demonstrative  than  man’s.  How  many  Emma 
Goldmans  we  shall  see  in  the  future  is  only  a  guess,  but 
we  must  expect  to  see  many.  Any  observer  who  has 
weathered  many  woman-suffrage  <lemonstrations,  with  their 
violent  words  and  actions  on  the  part  of  speakers  and  fol¬ 
lowers,  will  realize  that  when  the  woman  child-voter  is 
added  to  the  man  child-voter,  and  their  inflammable,  im¬ 
mature,  and  ignorant  minds  take  up  public  problems  of 
critical  importance,  the  general  welfare  will  be  exposed  to 
a  new  and  permanent  peril. 

Professor  Thorndike’s  presentation  of  the  remarkable 
progress  of  the  science  of  reaching  the  intelligence  quotient 
suggests  whether  it  may  not  well  be  applied  as  a  test  of 
fitness  for  suffrage.  It  would  seem  to  be  superior  to  age, 
sex,  or  educational  test.  For  suffrage  the  sole  standard 
is  fitness  to  share  the  government.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  a  person’s  age  or  sex  or  education  or  other  qualifica- 
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tion  is,  provided  that  the  voter  has  sound  sense  about  can¬ 
didates  and  public  policy,  and  has  the  public  spirit  and  the 
courage  to  put  his  intelligence  into  action,  unbribed  by 
his  own  selfishness  or  ambition  and  uninfiuenced  by  the 
domination  of  any  unworthy  outside  force. 

It  may  not  be  easily  practicable  to  formulate  a  test  for 
the  voter’s  judgment  regarding  candidates;  moreover,  can¬ 
didates  change  at  every  election,  more  or  less.  But  it  would 
seem  to  be  easily  practicable  to  formulate*  a  test  for  a  vot¬ 
er’s  judgment  upon  popular  policies.  It  must  be  supposed 
that  all  tests  would  be  simple  and  not  of  a  nature  to  trip 
up  the  subjects.  Men  and  women  might  well  be  require<l 
to  have  some  elementai*y  knowledge  of  our  history  and  po¬ 
litical  institutions,  some  grasp  of  the  principles  upon  which 
our  government  is  base<l,  some  ideas  by  which  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  attitude  toward  questions  which  are  sure  to 
arise  for  expression  of  popular  judgment  and  purpose. 
Tests  better  than  any  now  in  use  would  seem  to  be  within 
the  range  of  easy  possibility. 

So  much  progress  has  been  made  in  improving  questions 
for  civil-service  examinations  that  it  .seems  to  amount  to 
a  demonstration  that  practical  suffrage  tests  can  be  framed 
by  political  and  psychological  experts  which  shall  do  full 
justice  to  every  applicant  for  registration  while  protecting 
the  public  from  the  dangers  which  inhere  in  the  tests  now 
in  common  use.  In  most  of  our  States  the  tests  are  age, 
sex,  place  of  birth,  length  of  residence,  mental  condition 
above  idiocy,  and  ab.sence  of  criminal  record  to  a  certain 
extent.  For  the  first  three  of  these  tests  the  voter  has  no 
initiative  whatever,  no  responsibility  or  control.  For  the 
other  tests,  it  is  easy  to  establish  a  qualification  and,  when 
established,  it  has  only  a  slight  bearing  upon  the  real  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  voter  to  have  a  decisive  vote  on  governmental 
policy  compared  with  the  better  tests  which  may  well  be 
applied.  Taking  into  joint  account  the  progress  in  making 
mental  tests  which  is  revealed  in  Professor  Thorndike’s 
article  and  the  methods  now  practiced  by  civil-service  ex¬ 
aminers,  it  is  evident  that  these  two  forces,  in  cofiperation. 
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have  it  in  their  power  to  produce  practical  tests  for  suf¬ 
frage  which  will  promote  the  public  welfare  more  effect¬ 
ively  than  any  or  all  of  the  tests  which  can  be  found  in  all 
of  our  forty-eight  States. 

It  is  a<lmitted  that  there  will  be  strenuous  opposition  by 
many  people  to  the  application  of  any  test  which  they  i)rob- 
ably  cannot  pass,  or  which  they  fear  they  cannot  pass,  or 
which  they  opi)ose  from  sheer  inertia,  resting  in  the  security 
of  present  enfranchisement.  But  such  opposition  can  have 
no  reasonable  standing,  either  in  right  or  expediency.  In  the 
first  place,  fitness  is  already  the  standard  in  states  and  na¬ 
tion.  Only  the  method  of  determining  fitness  is  under  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  upon  the  proponents  of  change  to  prove 
their  point,  and  the  facts  and  reasons  previously  given  are 
held  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  burden  of  i)roof.  In  the 
second  place,  public  policy  has  overthrown  previous  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  same  class  all  along  the  line  in  respect  to 
qualification  for  professions  and  occupations  which  have 
to  do  with  public  welfare.  The  legal  tests  to  secure  fit 
lawyers  and  doctors  for  the  public  have  been  enlarged  to 
include  druggists,  dentists,  veterinarians,  school  teachers, 
embalmers,  nurses,  opticians,  and  what  not  else,  with  the 
tendency  still  running  strongly  in  that  direction.  It  is 
absurd  to  say,  in  view  of  this  settled  and  successfully  prac¬ 
ticed  public  policy,  that  while  the  public  must  be  protected 
in  all  these  lines  from  the  unfit  who  would  exploit  them, 
yet  there  must  be  no  test  to  prevent  the  ignorant  voter 
from  exploiting  the  entire  body  politic. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  ballot  is  the  poor  man’s  pro¬ 
tection  against  exploitation  by  powerful  interests.  Full 
weight  is  to  be  given  to  this  consideration,  and  the  public 
welfare  is  a  broad  topic  with  many  sides.  Due  weight  is 
to  be  given  to  the  expression  of  the  judgment  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  ami  to  the  manifestation  of  national  pur¬ 
poses  and  traits.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  ballot  in  the 
hands  of  ignorant  voters  may  be  a  means  of  intolerable 
tyranny  by  selfish  and  powerful  class  interests  over  the 
helpless  minority,  whether  rich  or  poor.  Ignorant  despot- 
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ism  may  be  as  destructive  of  national  prosperity  as  the 
power  of  cunning  manipulators  at  the  other  end  of  the 
intellectual  scale.  It  may  also  be,  in  reality,  as  destruct¬ 
ive  for  the  despots  as  for  their  victims,  and  all  may  go 
down  in  ruin  together.  When  great  majorities  support 
foolish  policies,  as  in  the  greenback  delusion  following  the 
Civil  War,  what  may  not  be  the  public  calamity  when  the 
balance  of  pow'er  is  held  by  persons  who  are  children  in 
mind,  though  they  pass  every  sutfrage  test  now  applied? 
All  due  protection  of  personal  and  class  rights  must  be 
secured  in  order  to  realize  the  full  operation  of  our  polit¬ 
ical  principles.  But  the  general  welfare  is  supreme  over 
any  person  or  class.  In  essence,  the  whole  issue  raised 
here  is  the  possibility  of  better  tests  than  we  now  have,  in 
order  to  attain  the  purpose  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed, 
—  that  nobody  shall  vote  who  is  not  fit  to  share  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  view  of  the  nation-wide,  and  even  world-wide, 
bearing  of  this  question,  it  has  legitimate  claim  upon  the 
entire  public. 


THE  EVIDENCE  OF  FULFILLED  PROPHECY  (II.) 

THE  REVEREND  CHANCELLOR  J.  J.  LIAS 
HAYWARD^S  HEATH,  ENGLAND 

It  will  be  best  to  follow  out  at  once  this  inquiry  into  the 
fulfillment  of  prophecy  in  matters  purely  secular  found  in 
the  prophets.  I  will  begin  by  taking  the  prophecy  of  deso¬ 
lation  against  Babylon,  contained  in  Isa.  xiv.,  Jer.  li.,  and 
other  places  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  mode  followed  by 
critics  of  the  Germanizing  school  in  dealing  with  Isaiah’s 
prophecies  is,  one  would  think,  sufficiently  summary.  It 
is  quite  inadmissible  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  history, 
and  is  only  resorted  to  when  the  question  of  the  supernat¬ 
ural  is  introduced.  It  is  to  slice  up  the  prophecies  into 
morsels,  and  to  assign  them  to  a  later  date  than  the  events, 
or  a  date  which,  if  before  the  -events  happened,  is  suffici¬ 
ently  near  for  a  writer  to  predict  them  without  supernat¬ 
ural  guidance.^  It  was  at  one  time  generally  supposed 
that  the  predictions  about  the  desolation  of  Babylon  were 
fulfilled  at  an  early  date,  and  New  Testament  commenta¬ 
tors  were  accustomed  to  interpret  the  allusion  to  Babylon 
in  1  Pet.  V.  13  as  relating  to  Rome.  This  is  improbable  in 
itself,  as  the  prophecies  of  the  mystic  Babylon  in  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse  had  not  then  been  uttered.  But  it  is  now  known 
that  Babylon  did  not  become  a  desolation  until  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  and  therefore 
some  nine  hundred  years  after  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
Even  if  we  place  them  after  the  return  from  Captivity,  they 

^See  Skinner’s  Isaiah  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  in  which  chaps, 
xl.-xxxv.  are  assigned  to  pretty  nearly  a  dozen  authors,  in  spite 
of  the  way  in  which  the  expressions  "  in  that  day,”  ”  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass  in  that  day,”  “  it  shall  come  to  pass,”  and  “  it  shall 
be  in  that  day,”  very  frequently  between  vii.  18  and  xxxlv.,  are 
used,  and  nowhere  else  with  so  much  repetition.  Of  course  no 
such  thing  as  a  proof  is  even  dreamed  of.  This  way  of  dealing 
with  young  persons  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  common  fair¬ 
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were  uttere<l  some  seven  hundred  years  before  they  were 
fulfilled  —  a  period  too  long  before  the  event  to  admit  of 
human  foresight  accounting  for  the  prophecy. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  about  the  prophecies  uttered 
concerning  the  scattering  of  the  Jews  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  prophecies  the  fulfillment  of  which  began 
when  Jeremiah  went  down  to  Egypt,  and  has  continued  to 
this  day  —  a  period  of  some  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years.  Their  maintaining  their  national  existence  for  so 
long  a  period  of  history  is  an  unique  fact,  and  all  human 
experience  is  against  it.  Vet  it  is  predicted  by  prophet 
after  prophet,  and  by  our  Blessed  Lor<l  Himself.  It  is 
also  predicted  another  five  or  six  hundred  years  earlier,  in 
Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy.  No  human  intelligence  could 
have  reached  the  facts  by  any  ordinary  means.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  an  unequivocal  instance  of  supernatural  sagacity; 
and,  were  it  to  stainl  alone,  which  it  does  not,  it  would 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  such  a  ]K)wer  as  inspired 
prophecy. 

As  to  the  denunciations  of  desolations  and  Divine  judg¬ 
ment  against  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Philistia,  Tyre,  and 
Sidon,  they  are  to  be  found  broadcast  in  the  prophets. 
One  of  the  most  comprehensive  is  to  be  found  in  Ezek. 
xxv.-xxviii.,  and  it  may  be  compared  with  Isa.  xiv.  (a  great 
part  of  this  prophecy  is  transferred  bodily  to  his  pages  by 
Jeremiah)  and  similar  instances  in  the  Minor  Prophets. 
Ezekiel,  too,  deals  more  freely  with  Egj’pt  (xxix.-xxxii.) 
than  either  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah.  And  we  know  that  from 
the  rise  of  Persia  to  this  very  moment,  Egj’pt,  the  earliest 
of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world,  has  been  the  vassal  of 
the  rest.  Isaiah  indulges  in  a  singularly  minute  prophecy 
(xix.  18)  that  five  Jewish  cities  should  be  found  in  it, 
and  modern  research  has,  very  lately  indeed,  found  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact  that  these  five  cities  existed.  Isaiah’s 
prophecy  was  some  time  before  it  was  fulfilled.  And  a 
simple  detail  of  that  kind  predicted  many  years  before  it 
happened  is  beyond  the  unassisted  powers  of  man.  The 
propliecies  relating  to  the  desolation  of  Philistia,  Moab, 
VOL.  LXXVII.  No.  306.  6 
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and  Edom,  too,  were  not  fulfilled  until  a  very  long  while 
after  they  were  uttered.  It  was  not  until  the  division  of 
the  Roman  Empire  {circa  300  n.c.)  that  this  process  com¬ 
menced.  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  then  began 
to  be  the  border  land  between  Persia  and  the  Eastern  Em¬ 
pire.  The  process  of  decay  and  desolation  thus  commence<l 
went  on  rapidly  after  the  Turkish  conquest  of  the.se  regions, 
and  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  arrested  by  the  impending 
downfall  of  Turkey.^ 

Another  prophecy  which  is  emphatically  uttered  is  of  the 
seventy  years’  Captivity  of  Israel  in  Babylon,  fouinl  in 
Jer.  XXV.,  xxvii.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  i)retlict  this 
particular  period  of  time  by  any  human  foresight.  Hu¬ 
manly  speaking,  it  depended  upon  what  we  are  apt  to 
call  the  whims  and  fancies  of  particular  sovereigns,  as  the 
history  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Neheniiah  conclusively 
proves.  It  was  certainly  not  due  to  the  silent  yet  sure 
working  of  political  movements.  It  can  be  attributed  sim¬ 
ply  to  the  working  of  Divine  Power  over  the  fickle  pur¬ 
poses  of  particular  sovereigns.  A  similar  prophecy  con¬ 
cerning  Tyre  is  recorded  in  Isa.  xxiii.  This  confines  itself 
to  Tyre,  and  says  nothing  of  the  restoration  of  a  people  to 
their  land.  Thus  it  is  not  so  closely  connected  with  the 
fickleness  of  monarchs  as  is  the  Captivity  of  Israel.  But 
both  of  them  hinge  upon  the  approaching  downfall  of  Bab¬ 
ylon.  And  we  can  discover  no  secular  movements  likely 
to  fix  a  date  for  the  Babylonish  collapse. 

We  may  now  pause  for  a  moment  and  endeavor  to  as¬ 
certain  the  bearing  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  evidence 
of  prophecy  for  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion.  First  of 
all,  we  find  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  In 
this  we  are  told  that  the  visible  universe  is  the  work  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  translation  of  Gen.  i.  by  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version  makes  the  account  appear  to  be  in  chronolog¬ 
ical  order.  But  this  is  not  warranted  by  the  Hebrew,  and 

^The  Turkish  loss  of  Egypt  (about  1840)  and  the  French  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  the  Lebanon  In  1860  were  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
approaching  break-up  of  the  Turkish  power. 
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the  Revised  Version  very  properly  corrects  the  translation. 
We  may  note  that  part  of  the  first  verse  is  translated,  and 
correctly  translated,  by  N.  W.  Capron,  in  his  “  Conflict 
of  Truth,”  “The  Spirit  [or  Breath]  of  God  communicated 
vibrations  [or  undulations]  to  the  surface  of  the  waters.” 
This  anticipates  the  recent  discovery  of  undulatory  forces. 
In  verse  3  the  division  between  Day  and  Night  anticipates 
what  should  be  assigned  to  the  period  when  suns  and 
stars  had  come  into  existence,  which,  it  should  be  re¬ 
marked,  is  assigned  to  a  “  fourth  day.”  Thus  the  ancient 
tradition  handed  down  by  Moses  appears  to  have  grasped 
the  fact  quite  recently  reached  by  scientific  discovery,  that 
Light  existed  before  those  orbs  had  appeareil.  The  sacred 
historian  speaks  of  the  division  between  infinite  space  and 
solid  matter,  the  appearance  of  vegetable  matter,  and  then 
of  animal  existence.  He  refers  to  man  in  chaps,  i.  and  ii. 
as  a  being  of  another  order  to  the  rest,  and  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  man  and  the  animals  as  consisting  in  no 
physical  qualifications,  but  in  the  power  to  do  evil  as  well 
as  good,  and  to  dominate  all  other  earthly  creatures  what¬ 
soever.  The  Fall  of  Man  is  stated  to  have  consisted  in  set¬ 
ting  at  nought  the  Divine  Law  of  conduct  imposed  upon 
him.  And  it  is  singular  that,  vague  and  shadowy  as  the 
previsions  of  the  future  are,  it  is,  nevertheless,  stated  at 
the  outset  that  the  see<l  of  the  ivoman  shall  bruise  the 
serpent’s  head,  thus  prefiguring  the  Virgin  Birth  of  the 
Deliverer. 

As  soon  as  the  Fall  took  place,  and  man’s  conscience 
was  burdened  with  evil,  his  downward  course  became 
imineiisely  rai>i<l.  One  singular  fact  emerges.  It  would 
seem  that  before  the  Flood  a  pastoral  race  inhabited  the 
country  of  the  Tigris  and  Euj)hrates,  and  that  their  com¬ 
paratively  peaceful  life  insure<l  to  them  great  longevity. 
But  it  was  not  to  this  ])astoral  people  that  the  early  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  were  vouchsafed.  It  was  to  the  wicked 
race  of  Cain.  The  greed  of  gain  proved  a  stronger  incen¬ 
tive  to  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  the  metals  than  a  life 
of  ])astoral  ease.  So  the  supremacy  passed  at  once  to  the 
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less  scrupulous  races,  uutil  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  and  the  neighborhood  were  involved  in  a  common 
ruin,  save  one  family,  which  escaped  under  Divine  guid- 
ance.^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  thing  exactly  oc- 
curreil  after  the  Flood.  The  descendants  of  the  unprinci¬ 
pled  Ham  had  the  upper  hand,  both  in  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaohs,  and  in  Babylonia  under  Nimrod.-^  It  is  worth 
notice  that  now,  at  this  very  moment,  the  same  fact  of  his¬ 
tory  is  repeating  itself.®  A  race  in  a  central  position,  and 
appealing  solely  to  the  passions  of  envy  and  greed,  is  defy¬ 
ing  a  world  in  arms,  and  is  scoring  amazing  victories  day 
after  day  in  the  East  of  Europe  through  the  foolish  un¬ 
willingness  of  the  Allies  to  resort  to  the  extreme  measures 
their  adversaries  do  not  scruple  to  take.  It  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  note  the  fact  that  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  v.  can¬ 
not  be  safely  used  to  ascertain  the  chronology  of  the  nar¬ 
rative.  The  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  LXX  do 
not  agree.  And  even  various  MSS.  of  the  LXX  do  not 
agree  with  each  other.  Nor  does  the  Latin  (Vulgate) 
Version  agree  with  either  of  them;  and  this  suggests  that 
the  LXX  not  only  had  older,  but  purer,  Hebrew  MSS.  be¬ 
fore  it.  But  very  many  of  the  numbers  in  the  Hebrew 
seem  to  have  gone  astray,  —  a  fact  which,  as  Professor  I*e- 
trie  conjectures,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
letter  Mem  (m)  stood  alike  for  simple  plurals  and  for  hun¬ 
dreds. 

Next  we  find  that  a  single  family  is  chosen  to  preserve 
and  transmit  these  early  traditions,  and  that  after  a  short 
sojourn  in  the  Land  of  Promise  it  is  led  into  Egypt.  There 
a  mighty  and  miraculous  deliverance  from  cruel  oppression 
is  vouchsafed  to  them,  commemorated  in  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover,  \vhich,  we  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  forget,  is 

^  Many  have  held  that  man  was  not  scattered  over  the  whole 
earth,  but  only  over  the  most  productive  part  of  It.  The  Hebrew 
word  for  earth  also  signified  land. 

*Arch»ology  confirms  the  statements  In  Genesis  to  that  effect. 
The  statements  of  Scripture  used  to  be  denied  and  ridiculed  pre¬ 
viously. 

•  This  was  written  while  the  Great  War  was  going  on. 
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still  observed  after  three  thousand  years  and  more  by  the 
family  in  question,  long  since  become  a  nation,  as  well  as 
handed  down  in  the  national  songs  of  Israel,  beginning 
with  that  of  Miriam,  and  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets.  Next  comes  the  invasion  of 
Canaan,  and  after  an  interval  of  confusion  and  disorder, 
the  settlement  of  Israel  as  a  nation  under  two  great  mon- 
archs,  David  and  Solomon.  After  the  breaking  away  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  the  prophetic  period  commenced,  under 
which  there  was  an  orderly  evolution  of  the  principles  of 
Moses’  Law.  But  that  Law  was  destined  to  be  a  failure, 
save  on  St.  I’aul’s  principle  that  “  by  the  law  is  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sin.”  Man  learned  thus  (1)  his  incapacity  to  be 
saved  by  law,  and  (2)  the  gravity  of  his  offense  in  breaking 
it.  When  this  fact  was  clearly  realized,  the  first  scat¬ 
tering  of  the  sinful  people  took  place.  Finally,  when  the 
Promised  Deliverer  had  appeared,  and  been  rejected,  came 
the  final  scattering  of  Israel  amidst  the  nations  which  was 
fully  and  repeatedly  predicted  from  the  first,  in  the  books 
of  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy,  and  then  by  the  order  of 
I’rophets.  This  scattering  has  lasted  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  years,  and  thus  the  Jewish  nation  has  been  kept  in 
being  to  be  a  continuous  witness  to  God’s  mode  of  training 
mankind.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
from  Egyptian  oppression  was  appointed  as  a  type  of  the 
deliverance  of  man  from  the  yoke  of  sin.  We  have  already 
shown  how  the  provisions  of  the  Law  foreshadowed  the 
coming  of  the  Redeemer. 

We  have  just  seen  how  fulfilled  prophecy  has  already 
plainly  witnessed  to  these  facts.  We  may  remark  that 
this  account  of  the  development,  or,  as  some  prefer  to  call 
it,  evolution,^  of  the  only  form  of  religion  which  follows 

*  The  word  development  is  preferable,  because  it  means  unveil¬ 
ing.  "  Evolution  ”  was  preferred  by  Darwin  because  It  simply 
meant  unrolling  out  of.  He  wished  to  dissociate  it  from  the  work 
of  creation.  But  surely  there  is  nothing  illogical  in  supposing 
that  He  Who  brought  the  universe  into  being  —  and  It  can  hardly 
be  self-evolved  —  would  continue  to  support  and  to  direct  It. 
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man’s  history  from  the  beginning  thronghont  the  whole 
stream  of  time,  and  the  only  one  which  is  reasonably  and 
intelligibly  explanatory  of  that  history,  is  at  least  as  log¬ 
ical  and  coherent  as  the  remarkable  patchwork  which  has 
been  evolved  from  the  “  inner  consciousness  ”  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  critic,  and  has  been  thrust  upon  the  world  without 
one  scintilla  of  external  evidence,  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
religion  which  rests  on  an  abundance  of  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  testimony,  historical,  moral,  spiritual,  theological, 
prophetical,  experimental;  which  is  definite  and  coherent, 
and  which  is  entwined  with  the  whole  history  of  mankind 
from  the  very  first,  in  a  way  with  which  no  other  religion 
or  philosophy  which  exists  on  earth  can  possibly  compete. 

The  period  of  the  Prophets  completes  the  chain  of  testi¬ 
mony  which  bridges  the  gulf  between  man’s  Fall  and  the 
Coming  of  the  Deliverer.  Of  this  band  of  great  men  Isaiah 
and  Daniel  are  far  the  most  prominent.  That,  of  course, 
is  why  German  skepticism  has  long  singled  them  out  for 
special  depreciation.  German  thought  has  rejected  the 
supernatural.  Therefore  its  first  business  is  to  make  as 
powerful  an  attack  as  it  can  on  the  witness  of  prophecy. 
First  of  all  it  discovered  a  “  second  ”  Isaiah.  And  because 
Isaiah,  in  the  second  part  of  his  prophecy,  lays  great  stress 
on  the  admission  of  the  Gentile  to  the  privileges  hitherto 
confined  to  the  Jew,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  show  that 
Isaiah  did  not  write  it.  It  is  true  that  this  extension  of 
the  promise  to  Abraham  was  definitely  promised  to  him 
from  the  first.  “  All  nations,”  as  we  have  seen,  were  in 
some  way,  not  at  first  explained,  “  to  be  blessed  through 
Abraham.”  But  this  fact  is  characteristically  ignored  by 
the  German  critic.  So,  after  having  bereft  Isaiah  of  half 
of  his  prophecies,  he  must  further  have  more  than  half  of 
the  earlier  prophecies  taken  from  him.  .  A  marked  differ¬ 
ence  of  style  was  found  between  the  “  first  ”  Isaiah  an<l  the 
“  second.”  Of  course  there  was.  The  subjects  were  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  “first”  was  the  prophet  of  Judgment;  the 
“  second,”  of  Restoration  and  Glory.  As  well  might  you 
argue  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  written  “  Macbeth  ” 
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and  “  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.”  But  this  is  not  all. 
Two  facts  were  ignored  in  this  division  between  the  “  first  ” 
and  the  “  second  ”  Isaiah.  There  are  two  chapters  in  the 
“first”  Isaiah  (xi.  and  xxxv.)  which  are  as  magnificent  in 
their  description  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  progress  as  any¬ 
thing  to  be  found  in  the  “  second.”  Half  of  chap,  xi.,  with¬ 
out  any  reason  given  but  the  whim  of  the  critic,  is  taken 
by  the  Germanizers  from  Isaiah  and  assigned  to  some  one 
else.  And,  next,  there  are  many  passages  in  the  “  second  ” 
Isaiah  as  brilliantly  descriptive  of  ruin  and  desolation  as 
anything  in  the  “  first.”  Take,  for  instance,  chaps,  li.  12- 
23;  lix. ;  Ixiii.  1-6;  Ixiv.  1.  Isaiah  is,  par  excellence,  the 
dramatic,  the  picturesque,  the  imaginative  prophet.  He 
can,  and  does,  describe  things  awful  and  beautiful  by  the 
power  innate  in  him,  whether  they  be  the  horrors  of  the 
earthquake,  war,  pestilence,  or  famine,  or  the  glories  and 
beauties  of  earthly  scenery,  or  the  joys  of  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity.  And  German  criticism  is,  moreover,  compelled  to 
ignore  altogether  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
prophet  a  “  day  of  the  Lord  ”  and  what  is  “  to  come  to 
pass  ”  in  it  is  the  keynote  of  his  warnings  from  chap.  ii.  to 
chap,  xxxi.,  couple<l  with  the  mention  of  a  power  which 
will  “  lay  low,”  which  will  inflict  “  desolation,”  and  “  lay 
waste  ”  the  land,  and  “  cast  ”  the  “  idols  ”  of  the  Israelites 
“  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats.” 

The  greatest  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  that  described  in 
chaps,  xlix.  and  lx.  —  the  Coming  in  of  the  Gentiles,  This 
prophecy  is  ascribed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  period  of  the 
Return  from  Captivity.  But  if  we  go  to  the  pages  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  who  describe  the  feelings  of  the  Israelites 
of  that  period,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was  the 
very  last  period  for  the  ai)pearance  of  a  prophecy  of  that 
kind.  The  returned  exiles  retained  no  very  pleasant  feel¬ 
ings  for  the  land  of  their  captivity.  Their  feelings  are 
pretty  clearly  described  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  And  if  we  insist 
on  the  German  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
prophecy,  it  becomes  perfectly  certain  that  there  could 
have  been  no  effort  at  such  a  time  as  the  Return  from  the 
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Captivity  to  enlarge  on  the  spread  of  the  Promise  to  Abra¬ 
ham.  So  the  Germanizing  anti-supernaturalist  must  take 
his  choice  between  an  earlier  date  for  the  “  second  ”  Isaiah 
or  the  miraculous  inspiration  of  the  prophet  who  wrote  the 
two  chapters  in  question. 

The  other  great  subject  on  which  Isaiah  proi)hesied  is 
the  Servant  of  the  Lord.  Every  expedient  to  which  men 
in  difficulties  resort  has  been  used  to  show  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  meant.  But  the  facts  are  terribly  against 
the  German  school.  No  one  else  who  was  ever  heard  of, 
except  the  Lord  Jesus,  answers  to  it.  The  only  person 
recorded  in  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  who 
asked  the  question  was  the  Ethiopian  eunuch.  And  the 
answer  of  Philip  the  Deacon  was  immediate  —  Jesus 
Christ.  St.  Paul  laid  the  chief  stress  on  the  Promise  to 
Abraham,  though  he  did  not  fail  to  quote  Isaiah.  But  the 
Germanizer  ignores  the  Promise  to  Abraham.  I  cannot 
remember  any  anti-supernaturalist  German  commentator 
who  has  given  any  explanation  whatever  of  it.  He  prefers, 
what  a  good  many  of  us  prefer,  to  ignore  an  inconvenient 
subject.  Still,  Isaiah’s  prophecy  in  chaps,  lii.  and  liii.  is 
fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  no  one  eUe.  He,  and  He 
only,  teas  “  wounded  for  our  transgressions  and  bruise<l 
for  our  iniquities.”  He,  and  He  only,  was  “  stricken  for 
the  transgression  of  God’s  people,”  and  on  Him,  and  Him 
alone,  did  “  the  Lord  make  the  iniquities  of  us  all  to  fall.” 
He  teas  “  buried  in  the  rich  man’s  grave.”  He  was  “  de¬ 
spised  and  rejected  of  men,”  “  a  man  of  sorrows  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  grief.”  Millions  upon  millions  of  helpless 
and  hopeless  souls  have  laid  hold  on  that  most  acceptable 
Offering,  and  have  therein  found  peace  with  God.  And  He 
Who  made  that  offering  is  described  as  a  “  Righteous  Ser¬ 
vant,”  Who  through  His  own  inherent  righteousness  was 
able  to  “  justify  ”  those  who  could  reach  righteousness  and 
peace  only  through  Him.  These  are  facts  which  the  bold¬ 
est  unbeliever  cannot  contradict.  And  there  are  others. 
The  Cross  of  Christ  towers  proudly  over  vast  cities  all 
over  the  world,  and  marks  the  sites  of  countless  millions 
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of  graves  of  those  who  breathed  out  their  lives  in  the  peace 
which  He  alone  has  power  to  give.  Are  these  slight  proofs 
to  give  of  that  supernatural  Power,  the  fullness  of  which 
He  hid  within  Himself  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  that 
it  might  shine  out  on  us  for  two  thousand  years  after  He 
rose  from  the  dead? 

Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  contain  many  predictions  of  the 
coming  re<lemption  by  Jesus  Christ.  But  there  are  two 
great  prophecies  of  special  features  in  that  redemption 
which  cannot  be  passed  over.  One  of  these  is  by  Jeremiah, 
and  occurs  twice  in  his  Book.  On  the  first  occasion  of  its 
appearance,  the  Revised  Version  most  unfortunately  evac¬ 
uates  the  prophecy  of  much  of  its  force  by  translating 
“The  Lord”  (Jehovah)  w  our  Righteousness,”  and  rele¬ 
gates  “  the  Lord  our  Righteousness  ”  to  the  margin.  There 
is  no  verb  in  the  original.  Another  striking  distinction 
is  found  between  xxiii.  6  and  xxxii.  16.  In  the  first  pas¬ 
sage  “He”  (i.e.  the  Redeemer)  appears.  In  the  second  it 
is  “  She.”  We  have  here  a  most  minute  prophecy  of  a  part 
of  the  Saviour’s  teaching  which  is  seldom  realized,  even  now ; 
namely,  the  indwelling  by  Christ  in  His  faithful  disciples, 
of  which  St.  John  makes  the  Lord  speak  so  plainly,  and 
which  His  disciples  proclaimed  before  St.  John  recorded 
His  sayings.  His  church  is  “  the  Lord  our  Righteousness  ” 
solely  and  simply  through  that  Indwelling.  Her  right¬ 
eousness  is  not  her  own,  but  His.  This  is  a  prophecy 
which  cannot  be  represented  as  anything  else  but  a  proof 
of  the  supernatural  character  of  revelation.  So  minute  a 
particular  in  the  Christian  scheme  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  beforehand  by  any  one  through  his  own  unassisted 
capacities.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  Isaiah  as  well  as 
Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  Lord  as  the  “  Branch.”  Though 
the  Hebrew  wonl  is  not  the  same,  the  idea  is  identical. 
Ezekiel’s  prophecy  (xxxvi.  24-28)  is  equally  minute  in  its 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  subsidiary  features  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  scheme  of  salvation.  “  Clean  water  ”  is  to  be  sprinkle<I 
upon  the  recipients  of  the  Coming  Salvation.  This  is  in 
allusion  to  the  waters  of  Baptism,  which  stamp  a  char- 
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acter  on  God’s  people  living  under  a  Covenant  of  Re<leinp- 
tion  which  grants  them  remission  of  their  sins  whensoever 
they  realize  by  faith  the  impartation  by  Him,  daily  and 
hourly,  of  His  Righteousness  to  each  truly  penitent  dis¬ 
ciple.  A  “  new  heart  and  new  spirit  ”  are  given  to  them. 
This  was  the  proclamation,  ages  beforehand,  when  no  one 
uninspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  could  possibly  have  fore¬ 
seen  it,  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  to 
supersede  the  Law,  with  its  formal  enactments,  and  its 
standard  to  which  no  one  can  fully  attain.  That  such  a 
dispensation  was  inaugurated  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  has 
been  in  force  ever  since,  it  is  inijmssible  for  the  most  stub¬ 
born  unbeliever  to  deny.  The  unbelief  of  some  cannot 
“  make  the  Faith  of  Christ  to  be  of  none  effect.” 

There  are  two  prophecies  in  Daniel  on  the  Coming  of  the 
promised  Redeemer  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  un¬ 
believer  in  prophecy  to  explain  either  of  them  away.  The 
first  is  in  vii.  13,  14,  27.  The  first  two  verses  run  thus;  “  I 
saw  in  the  night  visions,  and,  behold,  there  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven  one  like  unto  a  Son  of  Man,  and  he  came 
even  to  the  ancient  of  days,  and  tliey  brought  him  near 
before  him.  And  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory, 
and  a  kingdom,  that  all  the  peoples,  nations,  and  languages 
should  serve  him :  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion, 
which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which 
shall  not  be  destroyed”  (R.  V.).  I  have  given  this  proph¬ 
ecy  at  length,  because  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  it  which 
either  has  not  been  fulfilled  or  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
fulfilled.  There  is  no  difficulty,  as  in  the  other  prophecy, 
about  the  translation.  All  the  versions  agree  in  rendering 
it  as  in  R.  V.  The  Aramaic  original  is  not  disputed.  That 
it  is  prophecy  is  indisputable;  for,  whatever  date  we  may 
give  to  the  publication  of  the  passage,  there  could  be  no 
possibility  that  the  unassisted  human  intellect  coubl  have 
foreseen  it.  The  Aramaic  passage  is  translated  in  the 
LXX,  which,  let  its  date  be  what  it  may,  could  not  have 
been  published  less  than  two  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Even  so  late  as  the  day  before  the  Resur- 
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rection  of  Christ  no  one  could  possibly  have  imagined  that 
any  fulfillment  of  it  was  to  be  expected.  But  it  has 
been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  One  has  arisen  like  the 
Son  of  Man.  He  did  present  himself  before  the  “  ancient 
of  days,”  and  claimed  to  be  His  earthly  representative. 
There  hcbs  been  given  to  Him  “  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a 
kingdom  ”  greater  than  any  other  man  has  attained  to. 
And  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  see,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  eventually  the  empire  over  all  mankind 
should  not  be  His,  or  that  it  should  not  be  everlasting, 
and  His  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.  See 
also  ver.  27. 

I  will  not  enter  at  length  into  the  authenticity  of  the 
prophecy  in  Dan.  ix.  24-27.  I  think  that,  considering  the 
high  moral  tone  of  Scripture,  and  also  the  vast  work  it 
has  done  for  human  progress  and  prosperity,  it  has  been 
a  serious  mistake  into  which  many  of  us  have  fallen,  —  the 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  defense  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  the  s])irit  of  a  guilty  man  who  is  straining  to  break¬ 
ing  point  every  possible  plea  for  his  escape  from  a  conviction. 
The  Book  of  Daniel  quotes  decrees  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
frequently  writes  in  the  name  of  Daniel  himself.  And  the 
rest  of  the  narrative  has  the  stamp  of  genuineness  and 
truth.  That  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  such  a  cause.  Chris¬ 
tian  believers  are  not  rogues  seeking  escape  from  well- 
merited  punishment,  but  men  proclaiming  a  truth  which 
is  Strongly  supported  by  evidence.  Daniel’s  prophecy  is 
mainly  cited  on  the  point  of  date.  It  is  due  to  it  that  the 
expectation  arose  which,  as  Paley  tells  us,  on  heathen  tes¬ 
timony,  was  diffused  throughout  the  East,  about  the  time 
that  Christ  was  born,  that  some  one  would  arise  iii  the  East 
who  would  attain  to  great  preeminence.'  St.  Matthew  bears 
witne.ss  to  the  effect  that  at  that  time  wise  men  came  from 
the  East  in  consequence  of  a  remarkable  star  having  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  East  which  was  believe<l  to  herabl  the  Com¬ 
ing  of  some  great  One.  I  shall  not  enter  into  detailed 
defense  of  the  date  given  by  Daniel,  which  leads  us  into 

*  See  above. 
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most  intricate  details.  Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show 
that  the  date  generally  arrived  at  is  at  least  singularly 
near  the  time  of  His  arrival  on  the  earth.  As  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  prophecy  itself,  which  will  be  found  in  ix. 
24-27,  every  reasoning  being  must  be  struck  by  the  fact 
that  One  Who  appeared  about  the  time  when  the  Deliv¬ 
erer  was  expected.  Who  was  undoubtedly  prophesied  of 
beforehand,  has  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  been  re¬ 
garded  by  countless  multitudes  as  having  “  finished  ”  (or 
“  restrained  ”)  transgression,  “  made  reconciliation  for  in¬ 
iquity,  brought  in  everlasting  righteousness,  sealed  up  vis¬ 
ion  and  prophecy,  and  anointed  a  most  holy  place  ”  (or 
“person”).  This  person  was  “an  anointed  Prince,”  He 
was  “  cut  off,”  so  that  He  should  “  have  nothing  ”  for  Him¬ 
self.^  Jerusalem  was  soon  after  destroyed,  both  “  city  and 
sanctuary,”  the  “  sacrifice  and  oblation  ceased,”  and  has 
never  been  revived  to  this  day.  On  what,  as  having  re¬ 
jected  the  “  Messiah,  the  Prince,”  had  become  a  “  pinnacle 
of  abomination,”  desolation  has  fallen.^  And  whether  the 
prophecy  means  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  polity,  or  of  that 
—  the  Roman  —  which  ruine<l  it,  this  ruin  came  to  pass.” 

We  will  proceed  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  passage. 

Ver.  24.  To  make  an  end  of  transgression.  Rather  “  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  [man’s]  sin.” 

To  seal  up  sins.  The  meaning,  most  likely,  is  to  leave 
sins  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Judge  at  His  Coming. 

To  seal  up  vision  and  prophecy.  The  full  understanding 
of  prophecy  will  be  left  to  the  very  last.  “  It  is  not  for  you 
to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons,  wdiich  the  Father  hath 
kept  in  his  own  power.” 

To  anoint  the  Most  Holy.  Lit.,  to  anoint  a  Holy  of  Ho- 

‘  “All  His  disciples  forsook  Him,  and  fled.”  And  even  when  the 
grave  was  open,  and  His  body  gone,  no  one  ventured  to  express 
belief  that  He  was  still  living  until  they  had  seen  Him.  “  Not  for 
Himself”  is  an  unintelligible  rendering.  It  should  be  translated, 
“  and  was  no  more,”  i.e.  died. 

^Messiah  the  Prince.  Heb.  noged.  TThls  word  primarily  means 
One  who  precedes  a  leader.  It  Includes  royalty,  but  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  Involve  it. 
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lies.  Possibly  to  set  apart  for  the  elect  of  the  Lord  a 
Paradise  until  the  final  judgment.  Or  it  may  mean  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Jewish  Church  a  far  more  holy  Society,  in 
which  the  Eternal  Son  dwells  through  the  Spirit,  and  which 
is  informed  by  that  Spirit. 

Confirm  the  Covenant.  This  is  better  than  R.  V.  “  make 
a  firm  covenant.”  No  such  confirmation  of  a  Covenant 
happened.  The  Jews  “confirmed”  their  attachment  to  the 
Mosaic  covenant  for  a  few  years  by  the  judicial  murder  of 
Jesus.  Nor  is  the  translation  borne  out  by  the  Hebrew. 
The  R.  V.  “  half  of  the  week  ”  cannot  be  pressed.  Some 
indefinite  time  within  the  “  week  ”  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  reader  must  be  referred  to  such  books  as  Pusey  on 
“  Daniel  ”  for  a  discussion  of  the  “  times  and  seasons.” 

R.  V.  “  oblation  ”  is  inadmissible.  The  Hebrew  means 
the  offering  of  fine  flour.  LXX  has  “  drink  offering  ”  or 
“  libation.” 

Wing  of  abominations.  The  word  translated  “  wing  ” 
means  pinnacle.  It  refers  to  the  Temple,  which,  as  Jose¬ 
phus  in  his  “  History  ”  shows,  was  thoroughly  defiled  with 
abominations. 

Consummation,  and  that  determined  (R.  V.).  The  mean¬ 
ing  is  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  definitely  completed 
as  had  been  determined  beforehand  by  “  God  the  Judge 
of  all.” 

R.  V.  “  wrath  ”  need  not  be  added.  The  full  measure  of 
the  punishment  God  had  decreed  would  be  poured  out  upon 
those  who  had  so  defiled  the  sanctuary  of  God. 

We  cannot  enter  into  such  difficult  details  as  these,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  an  element  of  mystery  in  all  prophecy.  But 
no  reasonable  person  can  deny  that  the  broad  general  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  question  thus  brought  before  him  at  least  com¬ 
pel  attention.  The  prophecy  itself  is  one  which  cannot  be 
passed  by.  That  the  fulfillment  of  it  can  be  no  fortuitous 
coincidence  is  equally  clear.  For  it  is  not  an  isolated  oc¬ 
currence.  As  we  have  seen,  the  number  of  fulfilled  proph¬ 
ecies  which  coincide  in  Jesus  Christ  is  very  large,  and  they 
begin  at  an  extremely  early  period  in  human  history,  and 
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have  grown  more  and  more  significant  as  His  Time  grew 
nearer.  This  cannot  be  explained  as  a  mere  chance.  Still 
less  can  it  be  set  aside  by  an  ingenious  network  of  docu¬ 
ments  to  which  no  testimony  can  be  given,  because  nobo<ly 
has  seen  them  in  their  original  condition,  and  which,  we 
are  told,  have  been  edited  and  reedited  and  combined  with 
others  in  a  most  unintelligible  sequence,  and  issued  to  the 
world  on  the  authority  of  a  respectable  German  l^rofessor, 
who  has  since  repudiated  his  responsibility  for  them.  It 
needs  something  more  than  this  to  destroy  a  religion  which 
has  held,  and  still  holds,  the  field,  which  has  done  much 
for  human  progress,  which  is  closely  entwined  with  the 
history  of  mankind,  with  questions  of  philosophy.  No  fair- 
minded  man  can  deny  that  such  a  religion  demands,  and  is 
entitled  to  demand,  every  earnest  man’s  full  attention.  It 
has  produced  a  Book  which  is  “  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword,”  which  “  pierceth  even  to  the  dividing  of  soul 
and  spirit,  of  the  joints  and  marrow,”  and  is  “  quick  to 
discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart”  (Heb.  iv. 
12).  Men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  deal  far  too 
lightly  with  such  an  oracle  as  this. 

I  will  only  touch  on  one  or  two  unusually  forcible  pas¬ 
sages  of  fulfilled  prophecy  from  the  Minor  I’rophets,  and 
then  leave  this  most  interesting  and  profitable  line  of 
Scripture  study  to  the  reader  of  this  paper  to  take  up  for 
himself.  One  is  from  the  book  of  the  proi)het  Joel.  It 
speaks  of  a  Coming  Day  when  there  shall  be  an  outpouring 
of  God’s  Spirit,  when  the  “  sons  and  daughters  ”  of  Israel 
shall  “  prophesy,”  their  “  ohl  men  shall  dream  dreams,” 
and  their  “  young  men  shall  see  visions,”  when  great  won¬ 
ders  shall  be  seen  on  the  earth.  All  this  is  to  take  place 
at  Jerusalem.  Such  prophecies  were  appealed  to  by  the 
Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Jerusalem  itself  (Acts  ii.).  And 
has  history  itself  any  greater  record  to  show  of  the  mental, 
moral,  and  material  changes,  and  I  may  add  improvements, 
than  originated  with  that  memorable  Day  of  Pentecost? 
Then,  again,  we  saw  how  there  were  two  Bethlehems  in  the 
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early  days  of  the  Israelite  occupation  at  l*alestine,  but  that 
Bethlehem- Judah  grew  into  prominence  with  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  David’s  House,  and  has  remained  “  prominent  ” 
in  history  ever  since.  Micah  (vi.  1-4),  speaking  of  it  by 
its  earlier  heathen  name,  stated  that,  insignificant  as  the 
place  even  then  was.  One  shall  arise  thence  “  whose  goings 
forth  are  from  old,  from  everlasting.”  Well!  His  Work 
has  been  going  on  for  near  two  thousand  years.  He  will 
“  feed  men’s  souls  ”  and  those  so  fed  “  shall  abide,”  “  for 
now  shall  he  be  great  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  I  won¬ 
der  how  many  there  were  whose  thoughts  last  Christmas 
Day  turned  to  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  and  how  many  there 
were  who,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  sang 
praises  to  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  predictetl  thus  clearly  by 
Micah?  Can  any  one  count  them?  And  they  were  prophe¬ 
sied  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  years  previously.  Are 
the.se  merely  curiosities  of  history?  Or  have  we  here  the 
signs  of  the  Presence  of  the  Divine  Creator,  Who  allowed 
men  to  fall  into  sin,  that  they  might  be  raised  up  into  fel¬ 
lowship  with  God,  and  into  heights  of  blessedness  and  holi¬ 
ness  which,  till  He,  the  Promised  One,  had  come,  were  not 
only  unimaginable,  but  absolutely  impossible?  Talk  of  the 
supernatural.  Can  there  be  anything  here  but  the  Pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Divine  Hand,  which,  when  It  had  introduced 
man  upon  the  earth,  took  care  to  provide  that  man’s  crea¬ 
tion  should  not  be  in  vain?  Lastly,  there  is  the  prophecy 
of  Haggai  (ii.  9),  that  “the  glory  of  the  second  Temple 
should  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former.”  Those  persons 
whose  eyes  are  so  curiously  constructed  that  they  can  see 
only  the  infinitely  little,  but  can  discern  only  monstrosi¬ 
ties  in  the  infinitely  great,  point  (Ezra  iii.  9)  to  the  tears 
of  Israel  when  the  older  men  remembere<l  the  first  Temple, 
and  recognized  how  poor  a  copy  the  second  was  of  the  first, 
and  laugh  to  scorn  the  saying  of  Haggai  as  preposterous. 
But  how  many  millions  of  people  have  felt  and  understood 
that  the  “  glory  ”  of  the  second  Temple  consisted  in  hav¬ 
ing  received  “  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,”  Wlio  is  now 
worshipped  by  multitudes  whom  no  man  can  number,  as 
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sitting,  or  standing,  at  the  Right  Hand  of  God,  and  the 
center  alike  of  worship,  in  earth  as  in  Heaven. 

In  leaving  this  question,  so  fruitful  in  edification  and 
instruction,  in  the  hands  of  the  student  of  Holy  Writ,  it 
may  be  well  to  ask  him  to  remember  that,  regarded  in  the 
light  of  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  Jerusalem  means  usu¬ 
ally  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  and  David  means  “  great 
David’s  greater  son.”  Also  that  all  the  prophets,  “  Major  ” 
and  “  Minor,”  save  such  as  were  confined  to  one  or  two 
chapters,  regarded  Israel  in  the  light  in  which  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  they  stand  (the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament)  unflinchingly  view  them.  They  assert  that  Israel 
had  received  a  Divine  Revelation,  and  had  not  kept  it. 
From  one  end  of  the  Bible  to  the  other,  they  consistently 
teach  this,  and  also  that  Judah  as  well  as  Israel  had  been 
forsaken  and  rejected  by  Him  for  having  rejected  Him  and 
His  commands.  It  is  simply  inconceivable  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  could  have  come  down  to  us  in  their  present  form  if 
they  were  evolved  in  the  way  in  which  a  critical  “  moral 
consciousness  ”  has  evolved,  and  when  confirmed  by  no  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence  uhatsoever.  Will  the  reader,  skeptical  or 
anti-skeptical,  who  has  learned  to  despise  external  evi¬ 
dence,  explain  to  us  how  it  is  that  a  Revelation  which  has 
stood  its  ground  for  so  many  centuries,  and  is  supported 
by  so  many  facts  as  have  here  been  collected,  ought 
not  to  be  believed  in  spite  of  the  evidence  pre.sented  on  all 
sides  in  its  behalf;  while  the  theories  of  a  particular  Ger¬ 
man  school  of  criticism  though  only  thirty  or  forty  years 
old  at  the  outside,  are  accepted  at  once,  without  any  sup¬ 
port  from  any  corroborative  evidence  whatever?  Is  the  case 
presented  to  us  one  in  which  men’s  minds  have  been  per¬ 
verted  by  “  strong  delusion,”  which  urges  them  to  believe 
a  lie?  And  is  it  not  this  which  constrains  them  to  reject 
a  volume  which  comes  to  them  with  so  vast  a  mass  of  con¬ 
current  and  cumulative  external  testimony,  and  in  which 
the  internal  evidence  for  its  Divine  origin  is  as  weighty 
as  that  which  comes  from  outside? 


THE  REDISCOVERY  OF  CHRISTIANITY 


E.  C.  GORDON 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

A  CONSIDERABLE  iiuiuber  of  uloderu  thinkers  and  writers 
assert  their  rediscovery  of  Christianity.  They  make  them¬ 
selves  conspicuous  in  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 
They  claim  much  credit  for  their  efforts  to  get  the  Church 
back  to  what  they  allege  is  the  true,  the  primitive,  Chris¬ 
tianity.  This  rediscovered  Christianity  is  characterized  by 
two  chief  features:  its  mission  is  the  reconstruction  of  hu¬ 
man  society  in  accordance  with  genuine  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples;  its  chief  concern  is  with  right  living  in  this  present 
world  rather  than  for  any  special  regard  for  what  is  called 
“  other-worldliness,”  or  for  a  future  life. 

In  view  of  these  claims  as  to  this  rediscovery  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  respecting  the 
origin,  rise,  and  characteristic  features  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  it  appears  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  It 
is  admitted  that  Christianity  is  the  outcome,  the  flower 
and  fruit,  of  the  religion  of  Israel  as  i*evealed  to  that 
people  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament; 
but  this  phase  of  the  subject  will  not  be  considered  in  the 
following  discussion,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that 
true,  primitive,  Christianity,  though  it  has  been  at  times 
ami  places  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  has  never 
been  wholly  lost ;  that  it  has  always  been  known,  accepted, 
and  confessed  in  some  portions  of  the  Church;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  has  no  need  of  rediscovery. 

An  intelligent  Christian,  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  New  Testament, 
would  naturally  get  the  impression  that  the  four  Gospels 
were  the  earliest  portions  of  the  New  Testament ;  that  Paul 
and  others,  to  whom  are  ascribed  other  portions  of  that 
Testament,  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  facts,  doctrines, 
and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion  from  these  Gospels. 
This  is  not  the  case.  I*auPs  earlier  letters,  certainly  those 
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to  the  Galatians  and  Thessalonians,  were  written  before 
the  Gospels  attributed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  were 
circulateil.  It  is  also  certain  that  neither  Paul  nor  his 
earliest  converts  ever  saw  or  heard  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  John.  Whatever  knowledge  they  had  of  Jesus,  his  words 
and  works,  came  to  them  by  oral  tradition,  by  personal 
and  private  letters,  and  by  revelations  coming  to  them  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  glorified  Jesus  and  from  his  promised  Holy 
Spirit,  who  was  to  abide  with  them,  teach  them,  “  bring  to 
their  remembrance  ”  whatsoever  Jesus  had  taught  them. 
Compare  Mark  xiii.  11;  Matt.  x.  19,  20;  Luke  xii.  11,  12, 
with  John  xiv.  10,  17,  26. 

This  promised  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  prominent  in 
the  message  of  John  the  Baptist.  He  was  the  herald  of 
the  Giver;  his  baptism  with  water  could  neither  heal  nor 
save.  Those  who  submitted  to  it  must  look  to  Another  who 
was  to  come.  That  Other  would  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  fire.  John  pointed  out  Jesus  as  the  One  who 
was  to  do  this  great  thing,  when  he  saw  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  the  likeness  of  a  dove,  descend  upon  him.  A  dove,  the 
bird  of  sacrifice,  revealed  to  John  that  Jesus,  submitting 
to  his  baptism,  was  the  lamb  of  God  by  whose  sacrifice  the 
sins  of  the  worhl  were  to  be  taken  away.  This  otlice  of 
Jesus  became  the  burden  of  the  message  which  John  passe<l 
on  to  his  disciples.  Jesus  himself  taught  that,  in  order  to 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fii*e,  he  must  die  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Moi*e  and  more  this  necessary  death  occupied  his 
mind  and  gave  color  to  his  teaching  until  it  was  accom¬ 
plished.  After  he  rose  from  the  dead,  he  commanded  his 
disciples  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem  until  his  promise 
of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  fulfille<l  and  they 
were  “  clothe<l  with  power  from  on  high  ”  (Luke  xxiv.  49 >. 

This  command  was  obeye<l.  The  fulfillment  of  the  prom¬ 
ise  is  recorde<l  in  Acts  ii.  1-26.  The  date  of  the  fulfillment 
was  about  fifty  days  after  the  crucifixion.  The  record  of 
the  fulfillment,  written  by  Luke  after  he  had  written  the 
Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  was  sent  forth  not  later  than 
A.D.  66,  in  which  year,  approximately,  Paul  was  put  to 
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death  at  Rome.  This  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  an 
event  of  supreme  importance.  Up  to  this  time,  in  the  re¬ 
markable  words  of  John’s  Gospel,  “  The  Holy  Spirit  was 
not  yet  given;  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorifie<l  ”  (vii. 
39).  The  meaning  is  that  during  Jesus’  lifetime  on  earth, 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  practically  non-existent  within  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  disciples.  They  heard  Jesus’  w'ords.  They 
saw  his  miracles.  They  promised  to  die  with  him.  When 
the  test  came,  they  all  forsook  him  and  fled.  A  robber  and 
not  an  a[)ostle  accomi)anied  him  to  Paradise  from  the  Cross. 
But  when  the  Holy  Spirit  came  and  clothed  them  with 
power  they  w’ere  willing  both  to  live  and  to  die  for  him. 
No  wonder  he  said :  “  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go 

away;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
unto  you”  (John  xvi.  7).  After  Pentecost  the  vacillating 
Simon  becomes  Peter,  the  Rock,  who  boldly  proclaims  to  a 
gathered  multitude  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem :  “  Let  all  the 
house  of  Israel  therefore  know’  assuredly,  that  God  hath 
made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ,  this  Jesus  whom  ye  cru- 
cifled  ”  (Acts  ii.  30).  As  a  result  three  thousand  were  con¬ 
verted  and  baptized,  many  of  w’honi  went  forth  to  i»roclaim 
the  gospel  of  the  crucified,  risen,  and  ascended  Jesus  in 
various  ])arts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  From  this  time  on 
tlie  Holy  Sj)irit  appears  as  the  teacher,  guide,  and  pow’er, 
animating  and  directing  the  Church.  No  attentive  reader 
of  the  New’  Testament  can  fail  to  observe  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  which  may  be  sustained  by  two  lines  of  remark. 

First.  Jesus  was  by  human  birth  a  Jew*.  He  was  born, 
he  lived,  and  was  taught  under  the  Jewish  Dispensation. 
He  said :  “  1  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel”  (Matt.  xv.  24).  His  commands  prior  to 
his  death  to  his  ajmstles  confined  their  work  within  the 
same  limits  (Matt.  x.  5).  His  world-wide  commission  w’as 
not  given  until  just  before  his  ascension.  The  promise  of 
his  continue<l  presence  w’ith  them  (Matt,  xxviii.  18-20), 
manifestly  found  its  fulfillment  in  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Second.  There  is  a  remarkable  advance  in  the  teaching 
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of  the  apostles  over  that  of  Jesus  himself  as  recorded  in 
the  first  three  Gospels.  In  these  Gospels  we  find  hints,  in¬ 
timations,  of  what  is  expanded  and  emphasized  in  the  apos¬ 
tolic  epistles.  Some  illustrations  of  this  may  here  be  noteil. 

1.  There  is  an  immense  geographical  and  racial  expan¬ 
sion.  We  have  an  intimation  of  this  in  the  parable  of  the 
Householder  and  his  Vineyard  (Mark  xii.  1-11;  Matt.  xxi. 
33-43).  When  the  time  came  for  the  realization  of  this 
hint,  it  found  the  apostles  wholly  unprepared.  The  infant 
Church  had  to  pass  through  the  throes  of  a  new  birth  in 
order  to  accept  and  apply  the  truth  that  Gentiles  could 
be  saved  and  enter  into  full  communion  with  the  Church 
without  passing  through  the  door  of  Judaism.  Peter  must 
have  a  wonderful  vision.  The  Holy  Spirit  must  come  with 
power  directly  on  Gentile  converts.  A  special  command 
must  come  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  directing  that  Barnabas 
and  Paul  be  sent  to  preach  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  A 
council  must  be  held  at  Jerusalem,  which,  after  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  sees  in  this  racial  expansion  a  fulfillment  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  as  well  as  a  present  call  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Out  of  this  agony  the  Church  emerged  to  proclaim 
a  gospel  applicable  alike  to  Gentile  and  to  Jew. 

2.  In  opposition  to  the  averments  of  our  modern  re¬ 
discoverers  of  Christianity,  we  may  note  that,  while  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  particularistic  rather  than  social,  this 
feature  is  distinctly  expanded  and  emphasized  by  the  apos¬ 
tles  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Jesus  on  a 
few  occasions  addressed  multitudes  or  small  groups  of 
people.  He  healed  individuals.  He  called  individuals  to 
his  service.  He  taught  individuals.  He  left  Israel  socially 
and  politically  as  he  found  it.  This  individualistic  feature 
is  emphasized,  so  far  as  salvation  is  concerned,  in  the  apos¬ 
tolic  epistles.  Salvation  from  sin,  from  spiritual  depravity 
and  death,  restoration  to  eternal  life,  depends  on  the  for¬ 
mation  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  a  personal,  vital,  union  be¬ 
tween  individual  men  and  women  and  Jesus  Christ,  in 
which  union  each  believer  shares  in  the  death  and  the 
resurrection  to  life  of  the  Saviour.  For  example,  Paul 
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writes  to  tlie  Romans :  “Are  ye  ignorant  that  all  we  who 
were  baptized  into  Christ  Jesus  were  baptized  into  his  death? 
We  were  buried  therefore  with  him  through  baptism  into 
death :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  through 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  also  might  walk  in  newness 
of  life.  For  if  we  have  become  united  with  him  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his 
resurrection”  (vi.  3-5).  The  reader  may  compare  these 
statements  with  John  iii.  3-7,  18-21;  Col.  ii.  12;  1  Peter  iii. 
21.  If  he  will  carefully  observe  these  citations,  he  will  be 
convinced  that  salvation  from  sin,  as  set  forth  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  personal  and  particular.  Men  and  women 
are  saved  as  individuals  and  not  en  masse,  by  means  of 
personal  union  with  Christ. 

Here  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  though  this  fun¬ 
damental  truth  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  apos¬ 
tolic  writings,  must  have  been  well  known  to  those  who 
wrote  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  it  finds  little  mention 
and  no  emphasis  in  them.  These  Gospels  present  to  us  the 
essential  facts  as  to  Jesus’  birth,  life,  teaching,  miracles, 
death,  resurrection  and  ascension.  They  record  the  prom¬ 
ise  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit  who  was  to  render  his  own  work 
effective,  and  leave  it  as  a  promise.  So,  too,  they  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise,  of  the 
actual  and  wonderful  expansion  of  the  gospel  outside  of 
the  pale  of  Judaism,  yet  of  all  this  they  make  no  mention. 
They  tell  us  nothing  of  the  coming  abandonment  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  though  they  i*eport  Jesus’  words :  “  Think 
not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets :  I  came 
not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill”  (Matt.  v.  17).  They  left  it 
to  the  apostle  John  or  some  other  to  tell  of  the  imperative 
need  of  a  new  birth;  of  a  personal,  vital,  union  with  Jesus 
Christ  in  order  to  salvation.  The  question  as  to  this  reti¬ 
cence  on  the  part  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  is  a  puz¬ 
zling  one.  It  may  be  that  they  wrote  at  a  time  when  the 
infant  Church  was  face  to  face  with  all  sorts  of  philo¬ 
sophic  and  mystical  speculations,  and  drifting  into  an 
unhealthy  spiritualism.  The  Holy  Spirit  under  whose  con- 
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trol  they  wrote  found  it  most  important  to  impress  the 
Church  thus  in  danger  with  the  supreme  fact  that  the  Son 
of  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  ha<l  been  seen,  known, 
heard,  followeci,  denied,  put  to  death,  and  risen  from  the 
grave,  as  a  Man. 

3.  Another  feature  of  Christianity,  as  taught  by  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,  which  our  rediscoverers  of  it  i)ropose  to 
minimize  or  leave  out,  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  “  other¬ 
worldliness.”  As  to  this  feature  of  the  true  gospel,  Jesus, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  as  emphatic  as  his  apostles.  It 
would  be  indeed  difficult  to  add  to  the  emphasis  which  he 
places  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  with  its  etemal  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments.  The  reader  may  consult  Matt.  v. 
22,  20,  30;  x.  28;  xxiii.  33;  Mark  ix.  43-48.  In  all  these  ]>as- 
sages  the  word  for  “  Hell  ”  is  not  Hades,  the  place  of  the 
dead,  but  Geenna,  the  place  of  torment.  Acording  to  Jesns, 
beyond  the  death  of  the  body  is  the  “  soul  ”  that  lives  for¬ 
ever;  is  the  “  worm  ”  that  never  dies;  is  the  “  fire  ”  that  is 
never  quenched.  With  these  terrific  words  of  our  Lord, 
used  to  promote  right  living  and  well-doing  in  this  life, 
agree  what  is  written  in  such  passages  as  1  Thess.  v.  1-10; 
Col.  iii.  1-iv.  6;  1  Peter  iv.  6-10,  in  which  death  in  Christ’s 
death,  and  a  new  and  eternal  life  in  him,  are  used  to  im¬ 
press  upon  Christians  the  importance  of  a  holy  life  here 
on  earth,  and  the  discharge  of  all  relative  duties  as  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  masters  and  ser¬ 
vants.  In  all  these  features  Christianity  has  never  been 
lost  and  nee^ls  no  re<liscovery. 

While  in  the  teaching  both  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  we 
find  this  emphasis  on  individual  salvation  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  using  the  present  life  in  order  to  make  preparation 
for  a  blessed  future  life,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament  which  teaches  that  any  generation,  or  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  of  mankind,  will  be  saved  en  masse. 
Whatever  social  reforms  are  hinted  at  appear  as  “  by¬ 
products,”  to  be  regarded,  for  the  most  part,  as  negligible. 
On  the  contrary,  evil  seducers  are  to  increase  in  numbers 
and  grow  worse  in  character  (2  Tim.  iii.  13).  The  war 
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between  the  Serpent’s  Seed  and  the  Woman’s  Seed,  fore¬ 
told  in  (Jen.  iii.  15,  is  to  continue  until  Christ,  the  Head 
of  the  Woman’s  Seed,  returns  to  the  earth  for  his  final 
triumph  as  foretold  in  Rev.  xi.x.  11-xxii.  5.  Meanwhile  the 
age-long  war  continues  to  rage.  The  Woman’s  seed  fights 
and  suffers.  Its  divine  Head  is  not  exempt.  Christianity 
is  not  dead,  though  its  heel  is  bruised.  As  .Tesus  triumphed 
over  the  Devil  in  the  wilderness,  he  will  finally  crush  his 
head  and  reign  in  peace  and  righteousness  in  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth.  ^ 

Christianity  is  often  blamed  for  not  preventing  ~^’ar. 
People  forget  that  Jesus,  according  to  the  record,  never 
uttered  a  word  against  war,  and  gave  no  commission  to 
his  Church  to  put  an  end  to  war.  He  knew,  as  his  apostle 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans  (xiii.  1-7),  that  God  had  placed 
the  sword,  the  symbol  of  physical  force,  in  the  hand  of  the 
civil  government  to  protect  the  good  against  the  evil.  He 
knew  that  his  own  teaching  wouhl  intensify  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  good  and  the  evil.  He  himself  twice  used  phys¬ 
ical  force  to  cleanse  the  Temple  courts.  There  can  be  no 
peace  on  earth,  universal  and  abiding,  until  our  Lord  re¬ 
turns  in  person ;  and  the  Devil,  the  apostate  Church,  and 
the  world  powers  animated  by  the  Devil,  are  all  cast  into 
the  Lake  of  Fire  (see  Rev.  xx.  10). 

When  we  turn  from  the  New  Testament  to  the  official 
utterances  of  the  Church,  we  find  this  conclusion  set  forth 
with  entire  unanimity.  The  Creeds  of  all  the  great  his¬ 
torical  Churches  confess  faith  in  an  individualistic  sal¬ 
vation  accomplishe<l  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
producing  in  men  and  women  personal  faith  in  the  reileem- 
ing  work  of  Christ,  and  repentance,  issuing  in  a  progressive 
sanctification.  These  creeds  also  teach  the  immortality  of 
the  individual  souls  of  men,  the  personal  return  of  Christ 
to  judge  the  world,  the  eternal  blesse<lness  of  the  saints, 
ami  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  unbelieving. 
For  particulars  as  to  the  essential  agreement  between  mod¬ 
ern  ami  ancient  Cliristianitj'  as  to  these  featui’es  of  a  pure 
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Christianity  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Philip  Schafif’s 
“  Creeds  of  Christendom  ”  (vol.  i.  pp.  920,  921). 

This  true  Christianity  has  never  been  lost.  It  needs  no 
rediscovery.  What  is  needed  is  that  men  should  cease  to 
misunderstand  and  misrepresent  it;  that  the  Church  itself 
should  proclaim  it  in  all  the  world  and  to  every  individual 
of  mankind.  Failure  to  comply  fully  with  the  last  com¬ 
mand  of  Jesus,  and  not  a  defective  creed,  is  the  great  sin 
of  the  modern  Church.  A  devout  mind,  and  a  renewed  heart, 
staggers  when  it  umlertakes  to  imagine  what  the  miinl  of 
the  glorified  Saviour  thinks,  and  what  his  heart  feels,  when 
he  looks  down  upon  a  thousand  millions  of  immortal  souls 
on  earth  who  have  never  heard  of  him  and  his  salvation. 
Surely  this  failure  to  comply  with  his  last,  his  great,  world¬ 
wide,  commission,  if  it  cannot  reopen  the  wounds  in  his 
body,  must  excite  the  agony  of  his  soul,  and  again  bring 
to  utterance  those  amazing  words :  “  I  have  a  baptism  to 
be  baptized  with ;  and  how  am  I  straightene<l  till  it  be  ac¬ 
complished  ”  (Luke  xii.  50).  The  world  may  forget  and 
neglect  him.  The  disobedience  of  his  own  people  to  his 
last  command  crucifies  him  afresh.  That  command  is  not, 
“  Come  ” ;  it  is  not,  “  Worship  ” ;  it  is  not,  “  Enjoy.”  It  is, 
“Go”;  “Disciple  the  nations”;  “Ba]>tize”;  “Teach.”  It 
is  enforcefl  by  his  word :  “  Freely  ye  received,  freely  give  ” 
(Matt.  X.  8).  What  the  Church  needs  is  not  a  new  cree<l, 
a  rediscovered  Christianity;  but  a  new  heart.  Its  constant 
prayer  should  be:  Oh  Thou  of  the  pierced  hands  and  feet, 
give  us  thy  mind. 


A  MESSAGE  OF  GRACE  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  LUKE 
II.  49  — “MY  FATHER’S  BUSINESS” 

NORVELLE  WALLACE  SHARPE,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

It  is  doubtless  wi<lely  kiiowii  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  portrayed  in  the  various  books  of  the  Word  under  vari¬ 
ous  gui.ses,  no  one  of  which  is  devoid  of  vital  significance.' 
Among  these  several  records,  no  group  is  probably  better 
known  than  that  comprising  the  first  five  books  of  the  New 

as  f  the  King  of  the  Jews. — 

\  rejected. 

“  the  Servant  of  Jehovah. 

„  \  the  Seed  of  the  Woman, 

\  the  vlrgln-bom  Son  of  Man. 

“  ( the  Son  of  God, — 

(  risen. 

"  \  the  ascended  Lord 

\  and  Christ. 

Of  these  the  Gospels  show  Him  in  His  earthly  career,  while 
Acts  (transitional  in  scope)  is  largely  retrospective. 

In  Matthew,  we  see  Him  as  an  infant. 

In  Mark.  "  . . adult. 

In  Luke,  . infant. 

In  John,  “  “  “  “  “  adult. 

It  is  beautifully  appropriate  that  Matthew  (recording 
Him  in  His  kingly  function)  and  Luke  (recording  Him  as 
the  Sou  of  Man)  should  introduce  Him  as  an  infant;  in 
strong  contrast  with  Mark  (who  jmrtrays  Him  as  the  Ser¬ 
vant  of  Jehovah)  and  John  (as  the  Son  of  God),  in  each 

’For  example,  Christ  Is  the  Lamh  of  God  (Exodus),  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Lord’s  Host  (Joshua).  Our  Kinsman  (Ruth),  Our  Mor- 
decai  (Esther),  the  Wisdom  of  God  (Proverbs),  the  Messianic 
King  (Daniel),  the  Lord  our  Righteousness  (Romans),  the  Head 
of  the  Church  (Ephesians),  etc. 


Testament.  Thus : — 

In  Matthew,  Christ  Is  revealed 

In  Mark.  “  “ 

In  Luke,  . 

In  John, 


In  Acts, 
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of  which,  maturity  in  service  and  the  plenitude  of  His 
divinity  warrant  our  first  vision  of  Him  tHinippe<l  with 
fully  developed  powers. 

While  Mark  and  John  in  their  special  records  have  j^iveii 
us  therefore  no  prenatal  facts  nor  genealogic  tables,  how 
significant  and  appropriate  it  is  that  in  Matthew,  who 
deals  with  His  royal  function,  and  in  Luke,  who  presents 
Him  as  the  virgin-born,  we  find  mention  made  both  of 
prenatal  facts  of  importance  ainl  detailed  genealogic  rec¬ 
ords,  —  in  the  one  case  important  for  regal  establishment, 
and  in  the  other  for  outlining  and  defining  His  position  in 
the  midst  of  the  human  race. 

Examination  will  show  a  difference  in  the  genealogies  of 
Matthew  and  Luke.  Matthew  begins  with  Abraham,  the 
racial  head  of  Israel,  and  ends  with  Joseph,  the  legal  head 
of  the  earthly  family  of  the  Lor<l.  Luke,  on  the  contrary, 
begins  with  Joseph,  the  son  of  Heli,  and  ends  with  “A«lain 
which  was  the  Son  of  God.”  ^ 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  study  it  <loes  not  seem 
advisable  to  develop  the  evitlence  by  which  the  conclusion 
is  reached  that  the  table  of  Luke  is  the  maternal  genealogic 
record  of  the  Master,  as  contrasted  with  the  paternal 
record  of  Matthew.  Suffice  it  to  mention  that  as  husband 
of  Mary  (daughter  of  Heli),  Joseph  would  be  held  to  be, 
legally,  a  descendant  of  Heli.  In  both  tables  we  liinl  Him 
recorded  as  Son  of  David  and  Abraham,  though  the  i)a- 
ternal  record  runs  through  David  and  Solomon;  while  the 
maternal  record  is  traced  through  David  and  (another 
son)  Nathan. 

‘The  word  “supposed”  (in  the  parenthetic  phrase  “as  was  sup¬ 
posed  ”)  of  Luke  iii.  23  fails  to  convey  the  correct  shade  of  mean¬ 
ing  from  the  Greek.  The  word  nomizo  signifies  to  regard  or  ac¬ 
knowledge  as  custom,  to  have  or  to  hold  as  customary;  hence  to 
assume,  to  suppose.  Note,  also,  that  “  the  Son  ”  is  in  italics,  and 
hence  does  not  occur  in  the  original.  Thus  Joseph  is  seen  to  have 
a  genealogic  relation  to  Christ,  but  of  a  purely  legalistic  character. 
This  is  of  high  significance  in  correctly  understanding  Luke  ii. 
48,  49;  also  as  a  successful  counter  to  the  Infidel  thrust  regarding 
the  customarily  held  humanistic  origin  of  the  Lord. 
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From  a  purely  technical  stan(l[»oint,  therefore,  Joseph 
was  doubtless  held  to  have  ha<l  a  legal  paternal  relation  to 
the  Master  (the  probable  payment  of  the  five  shekels  re¬ 
demption  money  of  Lnke  ii.  89  has  been  suggestively  noted 
in  Things  to  Come,  London,  September,  1907,  by  A.  S.  W., 
as  affording  additional  strength  to  this  technical  relation 
existing  between  Joseph  and  Christ). 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  bits  of  evidence,  that  might 
be  more  or  less  elaborated  along  this  line,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  unyielding  fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  sustained  no  personal,  that  is  fleshly,  relation  to  Jo¬ 
seph.  The  testimony  of  the  Scripture  is  most  explicit,  that 
the  divine  phase  of  the  Master  was  derived,  specifically 
and  solely,  from  the  Holj'  Spirit  (“  The  Holy  Ghost  shall 
come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  over¬ 
shadow  thee,”  —  this  from  Luke,  who,  of  all  the  Evangel¬ 
ists,  lays  the  heavier  stress  upon  the  humanity  of  Christ)  ; 
while  the  human  j)hase  was  derived  from  Mary,  wholly 
independent  of  man.  Nor  have  we  evidence  that  Jose])h 
arrogated  to  himself  an  undue  portion  of  paternal  author¬ 
ity,  nor  on  the  other  hand  demande<l  of  the  Master  a  life 
policy  or  a  filial  obedience  consonant  with  such  customary 
human  relations ;  —  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  note¬ 
worthy  scene  in  the  Temple,  following  the  absence  of  Christ 
from  the  pilgrim  band  returning  from  Jerusalem,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Passover  feast. 

This  Temple  scene  is  filled  with  teaching  of  richest  im¬ 
port,  and  much  time  might  profitably  be  spent  in  consid¬ 
eration  thereof.  But  at  present  attention  is  directe<l  to  a 
single  thought. 

Again  taking  the  record  of  Luke  ii.  89-52,  we  read  the 
reproach  of  the  parents  as  voiced  by  Mary,^  Son,  why 
hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us?  Behold,  thy  father  and  I 
have  sought  thee  sorrowing,”  and  that  marvelous  reply  of 
the  Son,  —  so  full  of  tender  pity  for  their  ignorance  and 

‘  Whose  Indifferent  fulfillment  of  parental  duties  enabled  the 
Child  to  pass  from  their  observation,  their  knowledge,  and  their 
care,  for  a  full  day  (cf.  Luke  ii.  43-45). 
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heedlessness,  and  yet  so  definite  ami  decisive  in  its  main¬ 
tenance  of  His  divine  paternity,  with  its  consequent  stern 
brushing  aside  of  even  the  faintest  insinuation  of  the  pa¬ 
ternity  of  Joseph,  —  “How  is  it  that  ye  sought  met  Wist 
ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  father’s  business?”  [au¬ 
thor’s  italics]. 

It  might  well  be  asked  why  should  not  Christ  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  phrasing  of  His  mother  to  have  passed  without 
rebuke;  in  that  Joseph  held  not  only  a  positive  social  re¬ 
lation  to  Mary,  but,  at  least  traditionally,  a  definite  le¬ 
gal  or  technical  relation  to  Himself.  In  ad<lition  to  the 
obvious  need  of  sternly  repressing  any  possible  confusion 
of  mind  on  so  vital  a  matter  (as  noted  above),  together 
with  such  other  patent  reasons  that  might  readily  spring 
to  mind,  the  following  seem  worthy  of  consideration : — 

Christ  came  to  fulfill  the  Law.  He  lived  under  the  reign 
of  the  Law.  He  submitted  Himself  to  circumcision,  bap¬ 
tism,  and  such  other  Hebraic  ordinances  and  customs  that 
in  no  way  conflicted  with  His  mission.  He  lived  under  the 
Dispensation  of  Law;  and  not  until  Calvary  had  complete<l 
its  dreadful  task  was  the  Dispensation  of  Law  superseded 
by  the  Di.spensation  of  Grace. 

Blessedly  and  truly  was  He  about  His  Father’s  busi¬ 
ness  ”  in  His  daily  and  hourly  fidelity  and  submission  to 
His  Father’s  Law. 

Wonderfully,  in  His  life  of  voluntary  humiliation  which 
culminated  in  His  death  (that  supreme  sacrificial  act 
which  “redeemed  them  that  were  under  the  Law”),  was 
He  fulfilling  in  most  minute  detail  His  “  Father’s  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Marvelously,  in  this  His  life  of  obedience  to  the  Law  and 
His  Father’s  will  (honoring  His  Father  and  magnifying 
His  Father’s  Law  by  His  life  and  by  His  death),  did  He 
close  in  exquisite  perfection  the  days  of  the  stem  Dispen-' 
sation  of  Law;  —  and  by  His  death  usher  in  the  blessed 
Dispensation  of  Grace,  of  which  He  Himself  was  both  the 
divine  Forerunner,  the  living  Embodiment,  and  the  perfect 
Fulfillment. 
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Apart  from  the  fact  that  Joseph  was  the  husband  of 
Mary,  his  entire  personal  relationship  to  Christ  rests  solely 
on  a  technicality  developed  through,  and  warranted  by,  the 
legalism  under  which  Israel  historically  existed.  By  con¬ 
trast,  the  very  presence  of  Christ  on  this  sin-cursed  earth 
was  tangible  and  sentient  evidence  of  the  Grace  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther  thus  vested  in  His  incarnation.  This  priceless  gift 
to  humanity  was  absolutely  the  outflowing  of  Divine  Grace, 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  which  was  the  re<lemption  of 
“  them  that  were  under  the  Law,”  to  the  end  that  upon 
them  might  be  bestowed  the  very  liberty,  and  holiness,  and 
sonship,  inherent  in  Christ  Himself.  No  question  of  a 
mere  human  claim,  nor  no  mere  technicality,  with  its  veil 
of  confusing  legalism,  must  be  permitted  to  obscure  the 
glory  of  the  Grace  of  the  Father.  The  Dispensation  of 
Law  is  about  to  close;  the  glorious  Dispensation  of  Grace 
is  about  to  be  ushered  in;  and  He  Who  on  the  one  haiul 
was  the  Fulfillment  of  Law,  and  on  the  other  hand  was 
the  Incarnation  of  Grace,  the  very  “  image  of  the  invisible 
God,”  —  He,  even  He,  in  these  childhood  days,  at  one  and 
the  same  time  vindicated  the  Glory  of  His  Father,  estab¬ 
lished  His  own  divine  paternity,  and  proclaimed  the  over¬ 
throw  of  legalism  and  its  replacement  by  Divine  Grace, 
when  He  replied,  “  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my 
father’s  business?”  [author’s  italics]. 

What  an  illuminating  insight  do  these  words  give  us 
into  the  life-work  of  the  Master,  how  the  “  Father’s  busi¬ 
ness  ”  is  unfolded  to  our  minds,  revealing  untold  store  of 
Love  and  Grace! 

But  how  tragically  significant  the  contrast,  —  invariably 
typical  of  man  devoid  of  spiritual  vision ;  —  “  They  under¬ 
stood  not  the  saying  which  he  spake  unto  them  ” ! 
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The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Faith,  (The  Great  Christian 

Doctrines  Series.)  Edited  by  .James  Hastings,  D.D. 

8vo.  Pp.  ix,  419.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons; 

Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1919. 

This  is  the  second  book  of  a  series  intended  for  minis¬ 
ters.  The  etlitor  thinks  that  between  the  professor’s  lec¬ 
ture-room  and  the  preacher’s  study  there  is  a  gi*eat  gulf 
fixed ;  because,  while  notebooks  are  useful  for  examination 
purposes,  they  are  never  used,  perliaps  are  of  little  use, 
for  sermon  preparation.  And  so  this  volume  aims  at  briilg- 
ing  the  gulf.  Various  aspects  of  Faith  are  jiresented  and 
discusseil,  with  a  singular  wealth  of  illustration.  The 
range  of  authorities  is  marvelously  wide,  very  many  books 
being  laid  under  contribution.  The  weak  spot  is  in  the 
treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  faith,  on  which 
a  very  “  modern  ”  line  is  taken.  Thus,  to  take  the  Bible 
as  an  “  authoritative  manual  of  theology  ”  is  to  use  it  un¬ 
fairly,  and  in  particular  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  “  an 
infallible  authority.”  But  even  with  this  view  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  be  told  that  the  books  of  the  Bible  “  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  church  councils”  (p.  the  argument  being 

that  this  would  necessitate  the  councils  being  infallible  as 
well.  It  would  be  interesting  to  be  told  which  councils  did 
this,  for  church  history  gives  no  trace  of  such  action.  When 
the  question  came  before  a  council  for  the  first  time  in  the 
fourth  century,  it  was  only  to  register  the  existing  and 
quite  old  belief  in  the  divine  authoritj’^  of  these  books. 
Their  authority  was  not  given  to  them  by  any  council,  but 
councils  accepteil  them  because  they  already  possessed  au¬ 
thority.  As  it  has  been  well  said,  the  Bible  is  “  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  authorised  books  not  an  authoriseil  collection  of 
books.”  The  difference  between  these  two  phrases  is  the 
fundamental  difference  between  truth  and  error.  The  book 
also  makes  a  sui*i)rising  confusion  between  a  conviction  of 
the  jact  of  canon icity  and  a  conviction  of  the  ff round  of 
canonicity.  The  latter  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  due  to  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  for  no  such  witness  of  the  Spirit  can  assure 
us  of  the  canonicity  (say)  of  Esther  or  Ecclesiastes.  We 
must  have  some  objective  ground  if  we  are  to  be  convince<l 
of  the  divine  authority  of  these  and  other  books.  On  one 
other  point  a  criticism  seems  necessarj',  though  this  is  only 
a  matter  of  exegesis.  On  page  344,  Romans  viii.  16  is  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  that  the  Spirit  “  witnesses  with  or  to 
our  spirit.”  But  can  the  Greek  really  mean  witnessing  to 
us?  The  word  seems  to  refer  to  a  joint  or  concurrent  tes¬ 
timony  to  someone  else,  namely,  God. 

But  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  splendid  presentation  of 
the  subject  of  Faith.  The  .section  on  Sanctification  by 
Faith  is  particularly  welcome,  because  it  is  an  aspect  of 
Faith  which  is  associated  with  the  Keswick  Convention 
and  is  sometimes  ignore<l  and  even  oppose<l  by  a  certain 
school  of  evangelical  writers,  though  it  is  quite  clearly  an 
element  of  the  general  truth  about  Faith.  In  spite  of  the 
wonderful  extent  of  the  reading  shov.’ii  by  the  books  here 
utilized,  there  are  some  other  works  which  have  escape<l 
even  tlie  Editor’s  eagle  eye  and  which  would  have  yielde<l 
treasures  in  the  preparation  of  this  valuable  book.  But 
although  the  ])oint  mentioned  above  about  the  Bible  is  so 
important,  and  is  rejilly  vital,  the  book  should  be  read, 
studied,  and  used  by  all  iu*eachers.  It  will  give  force, 
freshness,  fragrance,  ainl  fiber  to  many  a  sennon. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Verification  of  Christi.\nity  :  Introductory’  Studies 
in  Christian  Apologetics.  By  Lons  Matthews  Sweet, 
S.T.l).,  Professor  in  the  Bible  Teachers  Training  School 
of  New  York  City;  author  of  “The  Birth  and  Infancy 
of  Jesus  Chri.st,”  “  The  Study  of  the  English  Bible,” 
“  Roman  Emperor  AVorship,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  323.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Richard  G.  Badger.  Ifi20.  82.00,  net. 

This  volume  is  correctly  describetl  as  “  a  moilern  defense 
of  historic  Christianity  —  both  conqirehensive  and  reason¬ 
able.”  Christianity  is  a  sublime  fact.  The  jiroduction  of 
such  a  conceiition  of  Christ  and  his  work  as  is  furnisheil 
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by  the  four  Gospels  is  a  greater  miracle  if  it  is  suppose<l 
to  be  the  outcome  of  myths  ami  legends  than  if  suppose<l 
to  be  the  result  of  the  actual  life  and  teachings  of  an  his¬ 
torical  character.  As  it  was  long  ago  said,  “  it  would  require 
a  Jesus  to  forge  a  Jesus.”  This  thought  is  forcibly  devel¬ 
oped  in  various  portions  of  the  book,  especially  in  the  two 
chapters  on  “  Christianity  as  a  Psychological  Fact.”  In 
summarizing  these  the  author  forcibly  says: — 

“ . .  .Taken,  not  as  fact,  but  as  doctrine,  what  does  the 
New  Testament  mean?  As  an  expression  of  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  Christian  church  its  testimony  is  di¬ 
rect  and  unimpeachable.  Taken  as  such  and  nothing  more, 
it  means  that  the  Christian  consciousness  has  created  the 
figure  of  the  redeeming  Christ,  endowed,  without  the  aid 
of  objective  fact,  with  all  the  qualities  which  make  His 
portrait  so  unique  in  human  annals,  so  powerful  in  human 
life.  It  means  that  a  group  of  men,  by  the  aid  of  the  im¬ 
agination  alone,  working  on  elements  gathered  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  floating  contemporary  ideas,  fashioned 
out  of  their  own  inner  consciousness  the  Messianic  King, 
who  is  also  the  world’s  Saviour,  the  Lord  of  Glory,  who  is 
also  the  friend  and  helper  of  men ;  God  in  the  flesh,  a  hu¬ 
man  character,  revealing  ami  embodying,  not  merely  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  God,  but  God’s  own  self.  They  sup¬ 
plied  words  fitting  to  His  lips  and  works  adequate  to  His 
hand,  a  spirit  for  His  task  and  a  task  worthy  of  His 
spirit”  (pp.  136-137). 

“ ...  On  this  basis,  apart  from  all  questions  of  historic 
fact,  major  or  minor,  the  New  Testament  stands  as  the 
highest  literary  and  imaginative  expression  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  consciousness.  It  is  an  epic  of  Divine  Providence  and 
human  redemption  of  unexampled  consistency,  splendor, 
and  power.  Compared  with  it  the  Iliad,  the  JEneid,  the 
book  of  Job,  Prometheus  Bound,  Paradise  Lost,  the  Divina 
Commedia  are  as  child’s  play”  (pp.  138-139). 

The  chapter  upon  “  Christianity  and  Unbelieving  Scien¬ 
tists  ”  is  specially  noteworthy  in  showing  the  inconsisten¬ 
cies  of  such  materialistic  philosophers  as  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
and  Spencer,  while  Darwin  is  treated  with  leniency,  much 
use  being  made  of  the  final  views  of  George  John  Romanes, 
whose  return  to  Christianity  in  his  later  days,  after  having 
for  many  years  defended  the  pure  doctrines  of  material- 
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ism,  is  oue  of  the  most  striking  events  in  the  religious  and 
scientific  history  of  the  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  coming  back  to  the  church,  he  emphatically 
rejected  his  former  views  and  endeavored  to  counteract 
their  influence  as  much  as  possible.  As  he  was  regarded 
as  the  foremost  exponent  of  Darwinism,  it  is  significant 
that  he  speaks  slightingly  of  Darwin’s  religious  opinions, 
and  says  that  his  own  change  of  opinion  was  due  in  part 
to  “  the  self-conscious  influence  due  to  the  ripening  expe¬ 
rience  of  life.”  He  further  stated  that  he  had  erretl  by 
“exercising  undue  confidence  in  merely  syllogistic  conclu¬ 
sions  and  by  failing  to  examine  with  sufficient  care  the 
validity  of  his  premises”  (p.  276). 

In  detailing  the  facts  concerning  Romanes’  return  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Dr.  Sweet  has  faileil  to  call  attention  to 
the  influence  which  the  missionary.  Rev.  John  T.  Gulick,^ 
had  over  him,  all  of  which  is  witnessed  to  in  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  of  Romanes’  “  Darwin  and  After  Darwin,”  which  is 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  Gulick’s  work,  and  in  the  volume 
published  by  the  Carnegie  Institute  giving  in  detail  the 
discoveries  by  Gulick  which  modified  Romanes’  views  of 
Darwin.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  books  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  author’s  bibliography;  also,  that  no  reference 
is  made  to  Asa  Gray’s  collected  essays  called  “  Darwin- 
iana,”  in  which  the  chapter  on  “  Darwinian  Teleology  ”  is 
one  of  the  profoundest  defenses  of  design  in  nature  which 
have  ever  been  written. 

The  Style  and  Literary  Method  of  Luke.  I.  The  Dic¬ 
tion  OF  Luke  and  Acts.  (Harvard  Theological  Studies, 
No.  VI.)  By  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature  and  of  Greek,  Haverford  College. 
8vo.  Pp.  vii,  72.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press. 
1919.  11.25. 

This  is  an  elaborate  and  valuable  collection  of  facts  and 
theories  bearing  on  the  authorship  and  authenticity  of  the 

‘See  his  art,  “Christianity  and  the  Evolution  of  Rational  Life: 
Statement  made  on  Solicitation  of  the  Late  George  H.  Romanes,” 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  liii.  pp.  68-74. 
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two  books  ordinarily  ascribed  to  Luke,  and  will  serve 
.to  correct  various  conclusions  that  have  been  prevalent 
concerning  the  literary  arguments  that  have  been  pretty 
generally  accepted.  For  while  it  is  true,  as  shown  by 
the  author’s  extensive  collections  of  peculiar  words  and 
phrases,  that  “  the  words  peculiar  to  Luke  are  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  those  peculiar  to  any  other  New  Testament 
writer,”  and  that  the  medical  language  used  by  him  is  ex¬ 
tensive  and  ill  some  cases  peculiar,  he  is  still  of  the  opinion 
that  the  argumentative  value  of  these  facts  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  The  author  thinks  “  that  much  of  Luke’s  post- 
classical  vocabulary  appears  to  be  <lue  to  a  distinctly  Jewish- 
Christian  language  .  .  .  and  that  in  some  parts  of  his  work 
he  consciously  imitates  the  LXX  of  Mark.”  He  admits, 
however,  “  that  the  writings  of  Luke  are  rather  more  ele¬ 
gant  in  diction  than  most  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.”  Respecting  the  alleged  medical  language  of  Luke, 
presented  so  fully  by  Hobart  and  later  endorsed  so  em¬ 
phatically  by  Zahn  and  Harnack,  Dr.  Cadbury  believes, 
and  seems  to  show,  that  “  the  style  of  Luke  bears  no 
more  evidence  of  medical  training  ami  interest  than  does 
the  language  of  other  writers  who  are  not  physicians.” 
In  support  of  this  conclusion  he  adduces  the  fact  that 
“  Ctesias,  the  physician,  uses  no  more  medical  language  in 
his  historical  work  than  did  his  contemporary  Xenophon, 
the  soldier  and  historian.”  But  the  reader  must  consult 
the  whole  work  to  appreciate  the  high  value  of  the  inves¬ 
tigations. 

The  Sources  of  Luke’s  Passion-Narrative.  (Historical 
and  Linguistic  Studies  in  Literature  Related  to  the  New 
Testament,  Second  Series,  Vol.  IV.  Part  2.)  By  Alfred 
Morris  Perry.  4to.  Pp.  vii,  128.  Chicago:  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  I’ress.  1920.  75  cents,  net. 

Luke’s  Passion-Narrative,  extending  from  chap.  xix.  1 
to  xxiv.  53,  is  remarkable  for  containing  several  long  pas¬ 
sages  not  found  in  the  other  Evangelists,  and  for  having 
a  considerable  number  of  slight  variations  in  details  from 
the  parallel  narratives.  The  author  has  made  a  minute 
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examination  of  all  these  characteristics,  including  the 
peculiarity  in  the  use  of  words  and  the  general  style,  sum¬ 
marizing  the  facts  in  three  appendices.  Among  the  facts 
brought  out  is  that  as  many  as  ninety  words  in  this  doc¬ 
ument  are  nowhere  else  found  in  Lukan  writings.  The 
conclusion  reached,  which  seems  to  be  fairly  well  proved, 
is  that  this  was  a  written  document  translated  into  the 
Greek  from  the  Aramaic,  and  dating  from  about  the  year 
45.  The  author  answers  verj"  satisfactorily  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  late  date  of  the  Third  Gospel  drawn  from  the 
prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  showing  that  the 
descriptions  are  of  such  a  general  nature  that  they  may 
well  have  been  made  in  such  times  of  persecution  as  pre¬ 
vailed  under  Herod  Agrippa  I.  This  conclusion  is  strik¬ 
ingly  supported  by  comparing  the  description  in  Luke  with 
that  of  Josephus,  who  alone  mentions  the  particular  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  siege  which  actually  took  place.  The  whole 
work  of  the  author  is  very  carefully  done  and  the  evidence 
is  judicially  discussed.  Among  other  things  it  will  strongly 
support  the  theory  that  our  Gospels  were  not  made  up  from 
oral  reports  merely,  but  from  written  documents  which 
were  practically  contemporaneous  with  the  events  which 
they  record. 

A  Difficulty  Removed:  The  Gospels  Harmonise  with 
Each  Other.  A  Stmly.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  Mac- 
KiNLAY,  late  K.A.,  author  of  “  The  Magi,  How  They  Rec¬ 
ognised  Christ’s  Star,”  etc.  IGino.  Bp.  24.  London: 
Morgan  and  Scott.  Od.,  net. 

The  Literary  Marvels  of  St.  Luke.  A  Study.  By  G. 
Mackini^vy.  8vo.  Pp.  16.  London:  Morgan  and  Scott. 
4d.,  net. 

These  two  booklets  are  the  forerunners  of  a  volume,  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Marvels  of  Luke’s  Writings,”  to  be  juiblished 
some  time  in  the  future.  But  they  are  of  independent 
worth,  and  merit  attention  in  themselves.  The  author  dis¬ 
covers,  among  the  striking  peculiarities  of  Luke,  the  use 
made  of  triple  iteration,  in  order  to  give  emphasis.  The 
im])ortance  of  this  characteristic  in  verifying  the  unity 
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and  genuineness  of  the  Third  Gospel  is  shown  in  the  first 
pamphlet;  while  in  the  second  it  is  shown  that  the  climax 
of  the  Third  Gospel,  the  Death  of  our  Lord,  is  emphasize<l 
by  an  extensive  and  beautifully  arranged  system  of  tripli¬ 
cations.  It  further  appears  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
Acts,  the  growth  of  the  Church  under  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
similarly  emphasized  by  triplications,  which  correspond  in 
a  remarkable  manner  with  those  in  the  Third  Gospel ;  they 
consequently  also  point  back  to,  and  still  further  empha¬ 
size,  the  chief  subject  of  the  Gospel,  the  Death  and  Kesur- 
rection  of  our  Lord.  The  discussions  are  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  scholars  as  well  as  of  the  laity.^ 


If  Jesus  Did  Not  Die  Upon  the  Cross:  A  Study  in  Evi¬ 
dence.  By  Ernest  Brougham  Docker,  M.A.,  District 
Court  Judge,  Sydney.  12mo.  Pp.  78.  London:  Robert 
Scott.  1920.  2s.  6d.,  net. 

A  laboreil  effort  to  prove  that  all  the  evidence  in  the 
New  Testament  bearing  on  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  unreliable,  and  that  the  great  impulse  which  sent 
the  Christian  church  on  its  beneficent  career  was  furnished 
by  myths  and  legends  which  obtaineil  currency  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  who  witnessed  the 
scenes  connected  with  our  Lord’s  life  and  death,  and  who 
listened  to  the  voice  of  one  who  spake  as  never  man  spake. 
Nothing  more  need  to  be  said.  Such  credulity  puts  in  the 
shade  everything  that  can  be  said  about  the  credulity  of 
those  whose  faith  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

The  Beauty  of  the  Bible:  A  Study  of  its  Poets  and  Po¬ 
etry.  (The  Humanism  of  the  Bible  Series.)  By  James 
Stalker,  M.A.,  D.D.,  author  of  “The  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ,”  “  Imago  Christi,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  xv,  240.  Lon¬ 
don  :  James  Clarke  and  Company ;  Boston :  The  Pilgrim 
Press.  1918.  |2.25. 

This  is  not  a  selection  of  beauties,  but  an  appreciation 

‘American  readers  can  obtain  the  two  pamphlets  of  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  Company,  Oberlln,  Ohio,  for  twenty-five  cents,  postpaid. 
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of  the  beauties  which  appear  and  reappear  so  often  in  the 
various  portions  of  the  Bible.  To  this  is  added,  in  appen¬ 
dices,  sixty  pages  containing  an  exposition  of  several  of 
the  most  conspicuously  beautiful  portions  of  the  Bible. 

The  Story  Books  of  the  Early  Hebrews.  By  Charles 
Reynolds  Brown,  Dean  of  the  School  Of  Religion,  Yale 
University.  12mo.  Pp.  vii,  352.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim 
Press.  1919.  |1.75. 

This  volume  contains  sixty  short  discourses  upon  the 
most  striking  stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  divided  in  about 
equal  divisions  between  individuals,  tribes,  and  a  kingdom. 
In  almost  every  respect  they  are  admirable,  both  in  the 
restatements  of  the  stories  and  in  the  lessons  derived  from 
them.  The  genuineness  of  the  narratives  is  in  general  as¬ 
sumed,  though  in  four  or  five  instances  the  unsophisticated 
reader  will  be  misled  by  statements  which  endorse  the  late 
composite  origin  of  the  I’entateuch ;  but  these  passages  are 
few  and  comparatively  unimportant. 

To  Be  Near  Unto  God.  By  Abraham  Kuyper,  D.D.  24mo. 
Pp.  611.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans-Sevensma  Co. 

This  little  volume,  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Rev.  J. 
H.  de  Vries,  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  devotional  lit¬ 
erature,  comparable  in  many  respects  to  Augustine’s  “  Con¬ 
fessions  ”  and  Thomas  h  Kempis’s  “  Imitation  of  Christ.” 
The  author  is  both  a  distinguished  statesman  and  a  theo¬ 
logical  writer  of  the  first  caliber.  For  some  time  he  was 
prime  minister  to  Holland,  and  has  published  theological 
works  of  great  importance.  He  has  also  been  prominent 
in  leading  out  the  evangelical  elements  in  Holland  from 
the  State  Church,  which  had  become  saturated  with  the 
infidelity  of  destructive  criticism.  As  a  pocket  companion 
to  assist  one’s  devotion,  this  will  be  specially  prized  by 
mature  minds  of  every  sort.  In  speaking  of  it  as  a  small 
book,  we  refer  to  the  convenience  of  its  form,  but  there  are 
more  than  600  pages  of  300  words  to  the  page. 
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University  of  Pennsylvania,  The  University  Museum, 
Publications  of  the  Babylonian  Section :  Vol.  X.  No.  4 — 
Sumerian  Liturgies  and  Psalms.  By  Stephen  Langdon, 
Professor  of  Assyriologj’  at  Oxford  University.  1919. 
Vol.  XI.  No.  3 — Lists  of  Personal  Names  from  the 
Temple  School  of  Nippur.  Lists  of  Sumerian  Personal 
Names.  By  Edward  Chiera.  1919. 

“  Sumerian  Liturpes  and  Psalms  ”  will  be  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  ordinary  readers  as  well  as  to  Assyriologists,  since, 
in  addition  to  the  autograph  texts  beautifully  reproduced, 
there  is  a  literal  translation  accompanying  the  transliter¬ 
ated  text.  On  comparing  them  with  the  Hebrew  Psalms, 
one  is  impressed  as  much  with  their  faulty  literary  fonn 
as  with  their  imperfect  conceptions  of  deity  and  of  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  righteousness.  A  single  quotation  from 
^‘A  Liturgy  to  Enlil  ”  will  illustrate  these  points : — 

“  To  Enlil  let  all  the  land,  to 

Enlil  let  all  the  people  hasten. - 

Unto  heaven  verily  I  will  libate 
water,  unto  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  unto  heaven  verily  I 
will  libate  water.  The  heart 
I  will  appease. 

I  will  pour  out  a  libation,  the 
father  I  will  appease. 

The  hero  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  hero  of  the  sacred  city  I 
will  appease”  (pp.  297-298). 

Mr.  Chiera’s  volume,  like  all  in  this  series,  gives  beau¬ 
tiful  reproductions  of  the  tablets  and  the  transliteration 
and  translation  of  the  names,  and  will  serv'e  to  correct  and 
support  translations  of  Sumerian  literature. 

The  Religion  of  Moses.  By  Harold  M.  Wiener,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  author  of 
“  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,”  “  Essays  in  Pentateuchal 
Criticism,”  “  Pentateuchal  Studies,”  “  (Irigin  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  36.  Oberlin :  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
Company.  1919.  25  cents. 

Having  been  requested  by  the  editor  to  express  my  opin- 
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ion  of  the  above  reprint  from  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July, 
1919  (pp.  823-358),  I  submit  the  following  criticism. 

For  the  purpose  of  reply,  I  would  like  briefly  to  restate 
Mr.  Wiener’s  positions  as  I  understand  them.  In  their 
logical  order,  they  are,  omitting  extraneous  matter,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

1.  Monotheism  was  introduced  into  Egypt  by  Ameno- 
phis  IV.  or  Ikhnaton  of  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty. 
Although  the  movement  failed,  the  worship  of  Aton  was 
kept  alive  by  faithful  devotees,  and  hence  monotheism  is 
reflected  in  Egyptian  hymns  written  during  the  reigns  of 
kings  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 

2.  The  text  of  Genesis  is  too  corrujit  to  permit  us  to 
know  much  about  the  divine  names  of  the  patriarchal  age. 
That  there  was  a  god.  Bethel,  worshijied  by  Jacob,  does  not 
seem  to  be  made  out.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  Abra¬ 
ham  was  not  a  monotheist,  and  that  no  monotheism  was 
known  to  the  Patriarchs  before  the  time  of  Moses. 

3.  The  Tetragrammaton  was  probably  not  known  before 
the  time  of  Moses,  and  the  hypothesis  that  he  learned  it 
from  the  Kenites  may  be  <lismissed  as  worthless.  It  was 
revealed  to  Moses  at  Horeb. 

4.  Moses,  who  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egj'ptians,  doubtless  imbibed  his  monotheism  from  the 
priests  of  Aton,  who  kept  alive  secretly  in  Egypt  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  cult  which  Ikhnaton  had  tried  a  hundred 
years  and  more  before  to  make  the  sole  worship  of  the 
country.  The  God  that  Moses  undertook  to  make  supreme 
was,  however,  not  Aton,  but  YHWH,  who  appeared  to  him 
at  Horeb.  YHWH  has  no  etymology  or  philological  mean¬ 
ing  and  was  not  intende<l  to  have.  YHWH’S  name,  being 
personal,  set  him  a])art  as  distinct  from  other  go<ls.  Moses, 
it  is  concede<l,  was  not  a  monotheist :  he  only  believe<l  that 
YHWH  was  the  only  god  Israel  should  worship.  Israel  as 
taught  by  him  did  not  practice  monotheism,  but  inonolatry. 
The  religion  of  Moses  was  a  religion  of  duties,  not  of  the¬ 
ories.  The  monolatry  of  Moses  prepared  the  way  for  the 
monotheism  of  later  times. 
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Such,  in  brief,  are  Wiener’s  contentions.  He  assumes 
throughout  his  argument  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch, 
and  quotes  any  part  of  it  that  he  needs  as  evidence  for  what 
Moses  believetl. 

As  to  the  positions  taken  in  the  article,  they  are  some¬ 
times  unsubstantiated  and  sometimes  do  not  differ  in  any 
important  way  from  the  conclusions  of  the  students  of  the 
religion  of  Israel  against  whom  Mr.  Wiener  inveighs.  Let 
me  give  two  or  three  specifications: — 

1.  It  is  assumed  (pp.  8-10)  that  the  monotheistic  col¬ 
oring  and  phrases  of  the  Egj’ptian  Inunns  of  the  time  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty  quoted  by  Breasted  in  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  of  his  “  Development  of  Religion  and  Thought  in  An¬ 
cient  Egj-^pt  ”  are  a  survival  of  the  monotheistic  influence 
of  Aton  w^orship  and  are  due  solely  to  the  influence  of 
Ikhnaton’s  reform.  A  careful  reading  of  the  preceding 
chapter  wouhl,  however,  have  imule  clear  that  the  elements 
of  this  tendency  antedated  Ikhnaton.  They  are  pre.sent 
in  a  hymn  of  the  time  of  Amenophis  III.,  which  Breastefl 
there  quotes,  and  no  one  suspects  Amenophis  III.  of  being 
a  monotheist.  In  reality  the  phrases  are  not  monotheistic. 
They  do  not  indicate  even  monolatrj'.  They  only  show’ 
that  for  the  moment  the  attention  of  the  w’orshiper  is  cen¬ 
tered  on  this  one  god,  and  w’ith  Oriental  hyperbole  he  speaks 
as  though  no  other  god  existe<l.  The  phrases,  even  in  the 
hjmins  to  wdiich  Wiener  refei*s,  are  addressed,  now’  to  Anion, 
now’  to  Re.  Monotheism  implies  hostility  to  the  idea  that 
other  gods  can  exist.  Monolatry  presupposes  hostility  to  the 
cults  of  other  gods.  Ikhnaton  manifested  such  hostility. 
He  miglit,  therefore,  be  called  a  monotheist,  or  at  least  a 
mouolater:  but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  evidence  that  the  w’or- 
shipers  of  Aton  who  came  after  him  shared  his  intolerance. 
The  idea  that  they  did  is  pui*e  assumjition.  The  tendency 
to  flatter  gods  by  addressing  them  as  though  their  rule  w’as 
universal,  does  not  imply  monotheism.  Similar  tendencies 
may  be  found  in  Babylonia,  where  certainly  there  was  no 
monotheism.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  examples  of  this 
are  found  in  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  w’liere  certainly  there 
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was  no  monotheism.  The  Midianite-Kenite  hypothesis  of 
the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  may,  as  Wiener  as¬ 
serts,  prove  to  be  worthless,  but  in  all  candor  it  must  be 
said  that  it  has  a  far  weightier  mass  of  evidence  in  its 
favor  than  the  hypothesis  set  forth  here. 

2.  It  is  asserted  with  emphasis  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  that  Moses  did  prophesy  the  Babylonian  Exile.  The 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  23  If.) 
says  that  Yahweh  sware  in  the  wilderness  that  he  would 
scatter  Israel  in  the  countries.  Wiener  declares  that  ‘  he 
would  be  a  poor  psychologist  wdio  W'oiihl  take  Ezekiel  to 
be  either  a  knave  or  a  dupe.’  In  reality  all  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  proves  is  that  Ezekiel  believed  that  such  a  prophecy 
had  been  made  in  the  wilderness.  Ezekiel  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of  Moses  as  the  instrument  through  which 
the  prophecy  came.  Moreover,  Ezekiel  lived  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  than  Moses ;  and,  even  if  he  had  mentione<l 
his  name,  his  testimony  could  not  be  decisive  scientific  evi¬ 
dence.  If  such  testimony  were  proof,  one  who  is  not  a  Jew 
could  prove  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Romans, 
and  Hebrews  (xi.  8-16)  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
were  all  monotheists.  One  w’ould  suppose  that,  if  such 
arguments  avail,  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Mishna 
and  Talmud  would  prove  the  same  thing;  but  even  Wiener 
is  convinced  that  the  Patriarchs  w^ere  polytheists,  and  that 
the  Hebrews  who  w'ent  down  into  Egypt  were  polytheists, 
and  that  there  is  no  monolatry  older  than  Moses. 

3.  A  w  ord  may  not  be  out  of  place  about  “  assump¬ 
tions  ”  in  scientific  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  All  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  investigators  of  the  Old  Testament  will,  I 
am  sure,  bear  me  witness  that  no  one  of  us  has  started  with 
a  “  Procrustean  bed  of  evolutionary  doctrine.”  If  we  have 
come  to  hold  an  evolutionary  theory  of  the  <levelopment  of 
Israel’s  religion,  it  is  because  the  facts  have  compelled  us 
to  do  so.  We  began  our  studies  indoctrinated  w’ith  the 
traditional  views,  and  with  a  theory  of  inspiration  that 
made  the  evolutionary  theory  seem  to  us  anathema.  We 
have  been  convinced  against  our  wills  by  the  overwhelming 
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evidence.  We  have  had  the  candor  to  cast  away  our  orig¬ 
inal  prejudices  and  accept  a  theory  substantiated  by  the 
facts.  Underlying  Mr.  Wiener’s  paper  there  is  a  “  Pro¬ 
crustean  bed  ”  of  traditional  theory.  Moses  must  have 
written  the  Pentateuch;  the  ideas  of  Israel’s  religion  must 
have  sprung  into  the  mind  of  Moses  full-grown.  The  can¬ 
did  reader  who  examines  the  facts,  will  have  no  diflQculty 
in  determining  whose  conclusions  are  in  any  degree  con¬ 
trolled  by  preconceived,  unscientific  assumptions. 

4.  Mr.  Wiener’s  conception  of  the  development  of  the 
religion  of  Israel  is  almost  identical  with  the  general  point 
of  view  of  the  writers  against  whom  he  inveighs.  Poly¬ 
theism  in  the  l*atriarchal  period,  Moses  only  a  monolater 
who  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  other  gods,  and  polythe¬ 
ism  practiced  by  the  majority  of  the  Israelites  down  to  the 
Babylonian  Exile  —  that  is  a  sketch  of  the  development  of 
the  Hebrew  religion  that,  in  spite  of  Wiener’s  presuppo¬ 
sitions,  comes  very  close  to  that  arrived  at  by  scientific 
scholars. 

George  A.  Barton 

Bryn  Mairr,  Pennsylvania 

The  Social  Evolution  of  Religion.  By  George  Willls 

Cooke.  12mo.  Pp.  xxiv,  41(1.  Boston:  The  Stratford 

(Company.  1920.  *3.50. 

This  is  the  work  of  one  who  for  many  years  accepteil  the 
generally  accredited  interpretations  of  Christianity',  but 
gradually  diverged  from  them  as  the  result  of  a  growing 
interest  in  anthropology,  ethnology,  psychology,  and  com¬ 
parative  religion.  As  illustrating  the  proce.sses  through 
which  such  a  loss  of  faith  is  brought  about,  the  book  is 
valuable.  In  it  one  will  find  numerous  summary'  state¬ 
ments  of  repi*e.sentatives  of  the  subjects  mentioned,  which 
are  valuable  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  The  author 
accepts  “  as  probable,  perhaps  as  certain,  that  there  ap- 
peare<l  in  Palestine,  at  about  the  time  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity,  a  prophet  or  reformer,  who  claime<l  to  answer 
to  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  messiah  ”  (p.  253).  The 
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allege<l  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  is  (leclare<l  to  be  a  legend 
similar  to  many  others  that  have  been  current  respecting 
remarkable  heroes,  among  whom  was  Alexander  the  Great. 
This  general  statement  is  not  supported  by  facts,  and  is 
certainly  wrong  regarding  Alexander.  No  such  belief 
gained  general  currency.  And  so  throughout  the  book  we 
find  the  tendency  to  accept  without  question  the  state¬ 
ment  of  alleged  facts  relating  to  anthropology,  ethnology, 
psychology,  and  comparative  religion  made  by  critics  of 
Christianity.  In  the  final  chapter  of  the  book  the  person¬ 
ality  of  God  and  his  creative  and  controlling  power  in  the 
universe  are  wliolly  discarded  without  any  suspicion  that 
the  theories  presented  involve  far  more  incredible  absurdi¬ 
ties,  respecting  the  beginning  of  things,  than  <loes  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  theistic  hypothesis. 

Books  Received 
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Summit  Views,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Joiix  Bush- 
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